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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Strictures on the Tax on Farm-horses, and on the Superiori 
Horses to Oxen for Agricultural Labour. oe 


Sir, 


Ar? a year ago I sent you some observations on the Pro- 
perty-tax as it affects the occupiers of land in Scotland, 
which were published in your Number for August last: Since 
that time, Britain has returried to a state of peace and amity 
with all the nations of a and this gtievous tax may be 


justly expected to cease with the present year. One should h 
that many other burdens, borne cheerfully by all classes while 
the necessities of Government left little room for selection, will 
now be removed; and that the most exceptionable will en 

the earliest notice of the Legislature. Among these, I humbly 
conceive, is the tax on horses employed in husbandry, now rais- 
ed to 17s. 6d. for each. It seems to me to operate both as a 
premium on pasturage, and as a direct duty on the most indis- 
pensable necessaries of life, which it.is the object of the numer- 
ous petitions against a revision of the Corn-Laws, to main- 
tain at a price even below the natural level of all other commo+_ 


The only ground upon which, so far as I know, this tax has 
been ‘defended, is the great consumption of corn by horses, and 
the alleged expediency of employing oxen in the labours of a- 

iculture, which it was. supposed such a tax might encourage. 

y of your readers will regret that some wellwishers to a- 
Yo. xv. No.59 "m  U 
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griculture, and Mr Curwen among others, have recommended 
that even an additional duty should be imposed on farm-horses, 
not for the sake of revenue, but to force the employment of 
oxen. Lord Kames went still farther, and does not hesitate to 
suggest the propriety of prohibiting horses altogether in every 
new lease. ©‘ It will be hard indeed,’ says his Torti, ‘ ifa 
* single tenant cannot be found to see his interest: if a landlord 
* can prevail but upon one or two of his tenants to take the 
* lead, the rest will naturally follow.” This prediction, it is 
well known, has shared the fate of many others; and oxen, in- 
stead of being more generally employed than formerly, have, 
since his Lordship’s time, been dismissed with very few excep- 
tions from all the dest cultivated countics of Scotland. Whe- 
ther or not this change is to be ascribed to the blindness of te- 
nants to their own interest, it is not necessary to inquire; but, 
at the time when ‘ the Gentleman Farmer’ was published, there 
were probably three times the number of oxen worked in Scot- 
land, that there are at the present: day; and instead of the ex- 
ample of a few having been followed by others, oxen have been, 
gradually laid aside, even by farmers who had experienced alt 
the supposed advantages of employing them from their earliest 
years. 

; There are few points upon which practical men in Scotland 
are more fully agreed, than the comparative merits of horses and 
oxen for farm labour. The author of the Berwickshire Report 
to the Board of Agriculture, observes; that during fifteen years 
residence there, he never saw an ox employed on the road, and 
not exceeding three ploughs drawn by oxen at different places, 
eithér in Berwickshire, or in the neighbouring counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland. ‘ In this county’ (says the Reporter for 
East Lothian), ‘ an ox has rarely been seen in a plough ora 
‘ cart, for many years; and all that has been done by reason- 
* ing or experiment in other quarters, to bring them into fa- 
* shion, cannot convince any of our farmers, that the change 
* would be for their interest.’ Even in the north-eastern coun- 
ties, the same sentiments are become very general. In Aber- 
deenshire * the worked oxen are not one-fifth part of the num- 
© ber that was kept before 1782, nor one-tenth of ‘the nuntber 
* that was kept fifty- years ago.’ Such have been the conse- 
say a of the extension of improved husbandry, which. ever « 
the impolitie tax on farm-horses has failed to withstand. 

As it is not improbable, however, that the same blind zeab 
which has been so recently and so extensively displayed on the 
subject of the Corn-laws, may now be directed.against the great 
consumption of corn by horsesy your readers may excuse me for 
requesting their attention to a few rem@pks on a subject which, 
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in the opinion of many of them perhaps, has already occupied a 
sufficient portion of your Journal. The tax on farm-horses, in- 
stead of being speedily repealed, may possibly be augmented, 
with a view to promote the plenty and cheapness of corn, and, 
by the general employment of oxen, of beef also. The almost 
universal. preference given to horses by intelligent farmers every- 
where, may probably weigh light in the balance against the rash 
speculations of gentlemen, who seldom bring their agricultural 
operations to the test of a merchant’s ledger; and who are in 
the habit of receiving, instead of paying to others, twice a year, 
the savings of economical cultivation. ; 

One of the first considerations with an arable-land farmer, in 
chusing his working stock, is, that it shall be capable of perform- 
ing that routine of labour which the soil, situation, and other 
circumstances of his occupation require. Were it possible to di- 
vide the labour of a farm, like that of most manufactories, there 
can be no doubt that in many instances oxen might be employ- 
ed in ploughing with some advantage, while horses were engag- 
ed in distant journeys, or the more active operations at home. 
But your readers know well that no individual operation can be 
continued throughout the whole year, not even ploughing, unless 
upon very large farms containing a variety of soils; and, even 
on these, ploughing is not unfrequently suspended by frost for 
two months or more at atime. The different branches of la- 
bour must be performed each of them at the proper season ; and, 
in a climate so variable as qurs, it is of importance to direct to- 
wards the peculiar employment of every season the whole strength 
of afarm. If a part of the working stock be incapable of bear- 
ing a share in every sort of labour, the burden will fall the 
heavier on the other part; and unless it be augmented to meet 
exigencies which commonly occur ofiener than once during the 
year, the favourable moment may be lost irretrievably. 

Now, it is allowed on all hands, that oxen are unfit for travel- 
ling on turnpike roads ; that they are less adapted than horses 
even for harrowing, from the slowness of their motion; and it 
appears, in point of fact, that almost the only farmer who conti- 
nues to work oxen in the south-eastern counties, allows them to 
remain idle in frosty weather, when the horses are empioyed in 
carting dung; and at all other times confines their labour to the 
plough and harrow.* Last winter the plough was stopped by 

ost and snow for three months in most places, and great exer 
tions were accordingly indispensable in the spring months. If 
a large proportion of the working stock had consisted of oxen, 


* See Extract from the West Lothian Report, Farmer’s Maga« 
gine, Vol. XIV. p. 427. U2 
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it is ornmvely’ pastlide that sowing, which after all was later than 
usual, could have been completed to its full extent, before the 
season had been too far advanced to give any reasonable pros- 
t of the crops arriving at maturity. For there is this further 
important difference between horses and oxen, that the former 
with high feeding are capable of great exertions, and very soon 
recover from the effects of a few weeks extra labour; whereas 
the latter, if pushed beyond their ordinary pace, are rendered 
useless for a long time thereafter. Every one knows that the la- 
bours of hushandry are not now, as formerly, irregular and de- 
sultory ; but, though continued throughout the whole year, they 
are liable to frequent interruptions from the variableness of our 
climate, which often render it necessary to use great despatch 
both at seed-time and harvest, and also in the intermediate pe- 
riod, in preparin par | daa summer fallows. 
_ But though it should be admitted, as I believe it is, that there 
aré few if any situations in which horses can be dispensed with 
altogether, it may be a question, in the second place, whether it 
might not be advantageous to employ a certain proportion of 
oxen. The paper already referred to, and which is by far the 
best statement in favour of oxen that I have ever seen, applies 
to the particular circumstances of the writer only, and certainly 
goes a great way to prove that their labour may, in some in- 
stances, be a little more economical than that of horses. But 
farms so extensive as to employ thirty ploughs, are seldom to be 
found in the possession of one individual. These farms proba- 
bly contain a portion of coarse bulky pasturage, upon which it. 
is found advantageous to breed cattle. On so large a concern, 
there must be a variety of soils, no doubt ;—when turnips are 
all sown, ploughing wi he onganes bc} summer fallows. The 
oxen, it appears, are employed in ing up * rocky, m 
and cow amit, ’ for which their andilen of bmd ht io 
ders them peculiarly well adapted. They were also employed in 
working a thrashing mill, for which they are found to answer 
in several respects better than horses. And what is a matter of 
no little importance, it is not improbable that this gentleman is . 
enabled, from the great extent of his concern, to bring a por- 
tion of his labouring stock from one farm to another, when 
more than usual exertions are required on any particular spot ; 
for as even the climate of his farms must be somewhat varied, 
it is not likely that the principal operations of the season will be 
un and finished on all of them nearly at the same time. 
hat there is some reason for these conjectures, may be in- 
ferred, I think, from the observation of the Reporter, that this 
farmer resided ‘ in one of the most fertile and best cultivated 
districts of Scotland ;’ and yet, from the utter silence both of 
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the Reporter and of the farmer himself, about the practice of his 
neighbours, it may be suspected that his example, though con- 
tinued for upwards of twenty years, had seldom or never been 
followed. Indeed, the expenses of three oxen, and of two horses 
are so nearly the same, by the account at page 431, that there 
could be but little inducement to the employment of oxen, even 
in his situation ; and it must be evident that a balance of 117. in 
favour of the oxen, as at page 435, might not be by any means 
sufficient to introduce them on other farms of a more moderate 
extent, where it might be more profitable to fatten than to breed 
cattle, and where there was less room for their constant employ- 
ment in that sort of labour to which they are confessedly best 


adapted. 

The observations of the West Lothian Reporter, would seem 
to exclude oxen from clay-land farms, and from the neighbour- 
hood of towns; but if turnip-land farms, on which there is no 
summer fallow, are the only proper situations for working oxen, 
I would ask, How are they to be employed from the end of June, 
when turnip sowing is usually finished, unti] October, when 
ploughing recommences? If they are again to be laid idle, as 
in winter, at a time when horses are constantly worked, first in 
bringing home lime and fuel, and afterwards in carrying the 
crop, there is an end of all comparison between the labour of 
horses and oxen. 

It would appear then, from the ingenious and candid state- 
ment of the West Lothian Report, that the advantages of em- 
ploying oxen, even partially, depend altogether upon local and 
other circumstances ; and that, even in suitable situations, these 
advantages are much less than they have been commonly all f 
to be by speculative men. Were it possible to admit the perfect 
accuracy of the calculations, the results would in no degree jus- 
tify the imposition of a tax which applies to farm horses in every 
situation. 

The first circumstance that must strike many of your readers, 
in perusing that article is, that three oxen are said to be equal 
to two horses for farm-labour generally, though it is admitted, 
at the same time, that they are unfit for the most severe part of 
it, and are in fact employed only in ploughing and harrowing. 
This is an objection that must apply to every comparison of this 
kind. Until oxen shall be found capable of every sort of agri- 
cultural labour, they cannot be placed alongside of horses, and 
the qualifications of both subjected.to a fair comparative trial. 
But, independent of this general objection, and confining the 
comparison to the labour in which oxen are actually employed, 
it has never been understood that three oxen were equal to two 
horses. In the Northumberland Report, it is stated, that ‘ the 
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* oxen are yoked at 3 years old, and worked till 6, and for the 
first year require 8 to do the work of 2 horses ; but after have 
ing been worked a year, and become tractable and stronger, 
6 are equal to 2 horses.’—* And that oxen, to work regularly 
through the year, cannot work more than half a day at a time.’ 
It is believed that this last remark is fully supported by the ge- 
neral practice of Scotland. ‘ In ploughing with oxen,’ (says the 
Reporter for Aberdeenshire), ‘ they take only one yoking or jour- 
* ney of about five hours per day; and the quantity of ground 
© seldom exceeds one-fourth of a Scotch acre.. But, on large 
‘ farms, the sane ploughman has two pair of oxen, which he 
$ uses in succession.’ ‘The day’s work of four oxen at the plough 
would therefore be half a Scotch acre, and that of six, three- 
fourths of such an acre, or still Jess than an English acre, which 
is considered the common daily. work of two horses. 

But, secondly, it must be evident that the several items of the 
calculations in the West Lothian Report, are merely local and 
temporary. The results may be sufficiently accurate for infiuenc- 
ing the conduct of individuals; but when the expediency of 
substituting oxen for horses generally, is brought under discus- 
sion, the question must be decided upon quite different grounds. 
The present money price of horses and oxen, and of their food, 
is no criterion by which to judge of the advantages of employing 
oxen, in a national point of view. Were there a demand for 
oxen, both for labour and beef, there can be no doubt that the 

rice of working oxen would rise accordingly; and that of 
me would fall in a similar proportion. ‘The increased de, 
mand for oxen, and the competition of the tillage farmer and 
the grazier, would raise the price of working oxen, and of beef 
also. A greater number of cattle might no doubt be reared, to 
supply this demand ; but then there must be a corresponding 
diminution in the production of corn, mutton, wool, and other 
articles no less necessary than beef. The true criterion there- 
fore appears to be, not the present money price, but the extent 
of land, of any given quality, required for the maintenance of 
horses and oxen. 

Thirdly, If oxen were generally substituted for horses, it is 
not alone the expense of their maintenance, while working, that 
must be brought into account, but the numberof acres also 
which must be appropriated to breeding and rearing them till 
fit for labour. This was less necessary in estimates founded 
wholly on present prices ; but it seems unaccountable, that those 
writers who clearly saw the true state of the question, and found- 
ed their.comparison during the time oxen are employed upon 
the extent of land required for their maintenance, should have 
omitted to estimate the different spaces that must be previously 
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appropriated to the rearing of horses and oxen. To determine 
how much land will produce any given quantity of labour,. we 
must begin with the animal at its birth; and if it yields some 
other product than labour, as is the case with oxen, the extent 
of land required for this product must be estimated separately, 
and deducted from its whole consumption. 

To bring the question to issue by this obvious criterion, the 
great difficulty, and almost the only one, ‘is in ascertaining the 
number of oxen that may perform as much labour as two horses. 
But let us suppose that four oxen are in this respect equal to two 
horses, without admitting the universal objection arising from 
the unfitness of oxen for distant carriages and turnpike roads. 
Let it be taken for granted that four oxen wil] do every sort of 
work for which a farmer has occasion, quite as well as two horses; 
and then the following questions may embrace all that need be 
known, in order to bring this much agitated point to a final de- 
cision. 

Ist, How many acres of land are required for the mainte- 
nance of four oxen, worked three years, and sold fat at the age 
of seven ;—the weight of their carcases to be also estimated ? | 

2d, How many acres of the same land will be necessary to 
yield this weight of beef, if the produce be consumed by cattle 
not employed in labour ? 

The difference between the answers to these two questions, 
must show the number of acres required for producing labour 
alone ; and this point being once ascertained, it only remains to 
enquire, ‘ 

Lastly, How many acres must be assigned to the maintenance 
of two horses, perforining the same labour, but for 2 much Jong- 
er period, and yielding no other product, ultimately, but their 
skins ? 

I shall endeavour to answer these several questions as concise- 
ly as possible ; and as the extent of land required for the main- 
tenance of horses and oxen, specified in the article so often re- 
ferred to, must have been fixed from long experience, it will be 
better to found upon the stateracnt in that article so far as it 
goes, than upon any hypothetical estimate. 

With regard to the jist question then, it appears from the 
account (Farmer’s Magazine, Vol. XIV. p. 431) that four work- 
ing oxen consume annually, of turnips, 4 acres ; of pasture, 6; 
of cut grass or tares, 1}; and of hay about half an acre; in 

all = - - ~ - - acres 11.833 


Which for three years labour is - - 35.499 
For maintenance till 34 years old, say 44 acres for each, 
and for 4 exenh - - - 


Carry over 
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Brought over = 53.499 
Turnips for fattening after labour - - - 3. 


acres 56.499 
or in all for beef and labour, 56% acres. 


What was the average weight of these oxen can only be 
matter of conjecture ; but the price mentioned may give a pret- 
ty near result. It is said to be from $01. to 35/. or guineas, 
(p. 430.); the medium is therefore 33/. 6s. $3d.; which, at 10s. per 
stone, sinking the offals, corresponds to 66 stone of beef; or, at 
9s., which can hardly be above the price in the spring months, 
the weight of each ox is 74 stones, and of the four oxen 296 
stones. Si, 

In answer to the second question, it should next be known 
what extent of the same land will yield 296 stones of beef, sup- 
posing the oxen not to be worked, but fattened at four years 
old. At this age four oxen will have consumed the produce of 
18 acres, as in the former case, before being put up to fatten ; 
and as the worked oxen are said to egt one-third more turnips 
than the others, 2 acres should be sufficient for fattening them. 
These four oxen, therefore, consume the produce of 20 acres, 
and each of them that of 5 acres. Now at four years old their 
value is said to be from 20/. to 25/. or guineas, of which the me- 
dium is 231. 1s. 3d. Estimating beef at 9s. per stone, as before, 
the weight agreeing with this price is a little more than 51 stones 
produced from 5 acres; and, at this rate, 29 acres yield 296 
stones. 

Then, for beef and labour were required, as before, 

acres 54.499 
And for the same weight of beef alone - 29. 


Employed in producing three years labour : 25.499 


In the last place, as to the consumption of horses, they are 
said to be trained to work nearly at the same age as the oxen; 
and it does not appear that the number of acres required for the 
previous maintenance of a horse can be materially different from 
what has been already assigned to that of an ox ; but instead of 
44 acres, say that each horse of $4 years old has consumed the 

roduce of 5 acres, that is, for two horses, - acres 10 
While at work, their annual consumption will be, for oats 

(48 bushels, or 8 Linlithgow bolls per acre) 94 acres, 

clover and tares 2 acres, Swedish turnips or potatoes a 

quarter of an acre, and for hay a quarter of an acre ;— 

in‘all, for one year, 64 acres, and for three years, -  18f 


Rearing two horses, and three years labour . 283 
The labour alone of an ox-team, for three ycars, requiring, 45 


* 
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above, the produce of 254 acres, and the rearing and labour of 
horses 284 acres, there is, at this stage of the comparison, a 
balance in favour of the oxen of 33 acres. 

But it is obvious that the comparison must not stop here. 
The oxen are gone to the shambles, and their whole value has 
been accounted for. The horses, on the contrary, are still in 
their prime; and, according to the answer given to the West 
Lothian Reporter (page 430) worth 10/. more than before they 
were put to work. ‘ Horses,’ it is said, ‘ barring accidents, 
do not fall off much for 12 or 14 years, from the time when 
they are first employed in the draught : ’—And from this ob- 
servation, the Reporter infers, ‘ that horses continue fit for 
work during 15 years nearly,’ (page 433.) Hence, the same 
horses, are ready without an hour’s training, to be matched a- 
gainst a succession of oxen for 12 years longer. Accordingly, 
a the labour of each of these four sets of oxen, must be 
P laced the same number of acres, as before; that is, Acres, 

° 254 X4= 102 
And against the 12 years work of the horses, 183 X4= 75 


ened 


27 


Deduct the loss on horses, on a comparison with the 
firsttsetofoxen - - - = *« ss & 


Ultimate balance in favour of horses - 23 
—besides the yalue of the old horses, which at that age may be 
two or three times the price of the skin. 

This result in favour of horses is certainly more than sufficient 
to cover the difference in the risk on them and on oxen, and al- 
so some additional expense in shoeing and farriery. With re- 
gard to the value of the crops, the difference, if any, must be 
quite immaterial. The oats consumed by the horses do not cost 
a farmer so much per acre as the turnips consumed by the oxen ; 
and double the quantity of fodder must be allowed to the latter. 

One thing more deserves attention, in considering this ques- 
tion. The land ‘js supposed to be profitably employed in breed- 
ing cattle; and little more than 10 stones of beef is the estimat- 
ed produce per acre. Yet this land cannot be of a very infe- 
rior description. Oxen, strong enough for labour, are not to 
be reared in the Highlands of Scotland. Were they gencrally 
worked, a considerable proportion of good arable land must be 
appropriated to the maintenance of the young stock. Land, that 
would yield no more than 10 stones of Beef per acre by this ma- 
nagement, might give 15 stones by grazing Highland cattle of 
a proper age, reared upon land but little suited to any other 
purpose. It is for this reason, that the breeding of cattle is 


. 
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considered unprofitable in some of our best cultivated counties ; 
ye the general employment of oxen would make it indispen- 
sable. 

If we could find a race of cattle, that, after performing the 
labour of horses, without a greater consumption of produce, 
should add their carcases to the stock of human food, there can 
be no doubt that they would speedily supersede the use of that 
expensive animal. There would no longer be any question about 
the comparative advantages of horses and oxen. sla might 
still prefer riding to market on a good nag; but that for the 
most part would be all their stock of horse-flesh. Such cattle, 
it is said, are to be found in foreign countries ; and I cannot but 
think that. gentlemen would do a much greater service to agri- 
culture, hy importing a few of these, and convincing farmers of 
their merits, by performing all sorts of rural labour with them, 
than by the strongest recommendations of any of our own breeds, 
founded on their partial employment at the plough. 

In the mean time, it is to be hoped, that we shall hear no 
more of compulsory measures,—of prohibitions in leases, or of 
penal taxes. If the partial employment of oxen should still be 
deemed of any public utility, it would probably be better pro- 
moted, by imposing a tax on all the horses of a farm on which 
no oxen were employed, and exempting the horses kept on eve- 
ry farm that employed oxen in a certain proportion. Even such 
a measure as this would be unequal in its operation; but it would 
be much less objectionable than the present tax. Iam, &c. . 

July 1814. ; C. G. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Sheep-Cots.— With an Engraving of one erected some years ago 
near Peebles.—See Plate in this Number. 
Sir, ; 

A Great deal has been done of late years for the improve- 
ment of Sheep, both as to carcase = wool, by carefully se- 
lecting and crossing the breed at a very considerable expense; 
yet there is one very material point that has not been sufficient- 
ly attended to, viz. erecting proper stells to shelter them against 
the winter blast. low many of these valuable animals, on which 
we so much depend for food and clothing, are overwhelmed by 
the snow or swept off by the storm, and drowned in burns and 
glens, for want of this precaution !—besides the loss occasioned 
by their being exposed to the keen frost or heavy rain of the 
winter night, from which considerable numbers fall in the spring, 
and the remainder are so much weakened, that the growth of 
the young is stunted, and the old in bad condition for fattening. 
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Little has been said in your useful publication on this subject, 
except by your correspondent A. S., who, in Vol. XI. p. 181, 
has given us a copy of his Letter to Sir Jouy Sincrair, and 
a plan of a Sheep-cot, which he had erected on his lands of 
Crosswood-hill. His Sheep-house, in my opinion, is defective 
jn several respects.— The walls are too low for racks to be placed 
on them, so as to allow the sheep to stand below them.—It is 
too long and dark, for sheep to like either to eat hay or lie in it; 
—and his separate stells, at the ends, will prevent the sheep 
from resting so quietly as they would do in one enclosure ;—for 
sheep take no delight in separate apartments ; they are such ti- 
morous and social animals, that nothing frichtens them more 
than attempting to separate them. Let a man, even without a 
dog, attempt to go through a flock when grazing in the field, 
and they will all take the alerm, and run together, at least all 
Highland sheep do so, whether Cheviot or Blackfaced; and 
since his sheep have spirit enough to carry them 1000 feet above 
sea-level (Vol. X. p. 150.) the slightest noise, when in these se- 
parate stells, will be apt to make the party that takes the alarm 
go off to join the other party, making a constant passage through 
the house, in which few of them will have courage enough to 
rest, except when compelled by a very severe storm (which A. S, 
acknowledges), and even then there is but little room ; and his 
saying that his sheep-house and stells will hold forty scores of 

‘sheep, and yet were built for the small sum of 25/., appears so 
extraordinary a circumstance, that I cannot but suspect there 
must be a mistake somewhere.. By holding, must mean, that they 
have room to lie at ease, and not that they are crammed toge= 
ther, or laid upon one another. Now, his sheep-house, 81 
feet x 15 feet, gives only 135 square yards, and allowing 6 square 
feet for a sheep, gives only 202, and, with his stells added to 
the house, will only contain 404 sheep with proper room to lie. 

In order that the public may compare and judge for them- 
selves, and hoping that others will suggest improvements, ‘or 
communicate other plans better adapted for the benefit of those 
most useful and harmless animals, I send you a plan and de- 
scription of a Stell or Sheep-cot, built about five years ago by 
Colin Mackenzie Esq. of Portmore, on Portmore farm, five 
miles north from Peebles, which seems to suit the purpose bet- 
ter‘than any that I have had an opportunity of seeing. 

It is a regular octagon of 47 feet diameter, containing 200 
square yards, and calculated to contain 300 sheep. The walls 
are five feet high, with racks all round ; the pillars two feet di- 
ameter, and eight fect high, which throws the greater part of 
the roof to the outside, raising it higher, and thereby making 
# more equal warmth and shelter from side to centre, Sei if the 
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pillars were only the height of the walls; and the octagon form 
of the roof makes the wind and drift sweep round, without, in. 
commoding the sheep on the inside. It is all causewayed with 
a small declivity to thé centre, from which rain water is carried 
off by a conduit, to a sloping bank on the outside. There is a 
double rack, nine feet long, in the middle of the court, where 
the sheep that cannot get to the sides eat hay. The sheds cover 
about 11 feet 9 inches in breadth ; and, to support the lintels, 
a se of timber is fixed, which branches from each side of the 
Pi lars, three feet below the top, and the other end fixed to the 
intel; and a spout is nailed to the lintels, to receive the rain wa- 
ter from the slates ; and at the lowest side it is conducted across 
the shed, over the top of the wall. The level of the wall declines 
a foot from the one side of tke stell to the other. There is a door 
on the south, and one on the north side, opening outward, so 
that the one towards the wind can always be kept shut. Loose 
sticks laid across from the top of the wall, to the supports branch- 
ing out from the pillars, hold a Pome of hay, from which the 
racks are supplied. Six square feet is calculated for every sheep, 
or three sheep to two square yards; so that any gentleman that 
approves of the plan can easily calculate the size required for any 
given number of sheep. 

I shall now give you the expense that such a stell can be e 
rected for, at the present rate of materials, exclusive of cars 
riages, which must vary in every different situation. 

2% roods 18 inch wall—173 bolls lime-shells Is, 10d. L.1 11 .5* 
Building ditto, at 50s. - - - 
& =— measuring | rood and 6 yards—workman- 


a 
an 
So 


s - . ~ 2 
Lime for ditto, 5 bolls, at 1s. 10d. - . 0 
200 yards causeway, at 6d. . - ° 50 
20 cubic feet timber for lintels, at 3s. - - $ 0 
16 ditto suppért for ditto ditto - 2 8 
225 yards roofing and sarking, at 3s. - 33 15 
6 roods slating, slates and nails, at 4/. 4s. ° 25 4 
64 feet ridges painted, at 9d. - - 2 8 
$4 feet spouts at eaves and conduits, at6d. - 2 2 
2 doors, at 7s. - - - - 0 
156 feet hay racks, at Is. - - Peg 
9 feet double rack and covered 


Harcus, ‘ith April 1814, 


* 17} bolls at 1s. 10d. = 1/. 12s. 1d., instead of 11. 11s. 5d.; and 
6 bolls at 1s. 10d. = 9s. 2d., instead of 8s. 4d, The sum thereforg 
is 947. 12s. 7d. Con. 
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yel4, On Sheep-Cots. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘ On Sheep-Cots. 
Sir, \ 
I HAVE very lately examined a Sheep-cot erected on the farm 
of Collium, situated near the Pentland-hills, and belonging to 
Michael Linning, Esq., which I humbly think deiatvel the no- 
tice of sheep farmers. It is in the outside a square of 22 yards, 
with obtuse corners, There is an open court in the middle of 
this building of 10 yards square. e rest of it is covered with 
a thatched roof. The building is of stone and lime-mortar. 
The outside wall is 5 feet high. Bat the inner wall enclosi 
the court is 10 feet high, for the purpose of throwing the most 
of the eaves-dropping of the roof to the outside, in order that 
the inner court Say be kept as dry as possible. There is one 
outer door 5 feet high by 3 feet wide ; and four doors opening 
from the covered to the open area. 

This cot is placed on the declivity of a gravelly rising ground, 
and seems well calculated for such a dry situation. 

On a neighbouring farm, | examined a sheep-cot of the same 
, kind on a smaller scale, and built in a much slighter manner, 

It is square, each side being 12 yards in length; and the o 

court in the inside is 6 yards aaa. It cost 20/. The defects 
of it are, the roof throws one half of the eaves-drops into the 
open court in the middle ; and moreover, the cot is erected on 
a soft wet soil. I therefore cannot recommend this sheep-cot. 

I have also seen a sheep-cot of another sort, being an oblon 
house 60 feet long by 15 feet wide, all covered with a roof 
rushes, situated on a farm belonging to Mr White of Dykehead, 
in the parish of Carawath, and county of Lanark. He tells me 
it cost about 12/.; and was calculated by him to contain about 
12 scores of sheep under its roof, without caunting the numbers 
that may be sheltered about it. This plan seems better adapted 
for wet grounds, than that which has an open unpaved court. 

Here permit me to add a few words in favour of the modern 
improvement of sheep-cots. Experience has shown, that they 
are beneficial to the flock ; for none that have tried them have 
ever given them up, and they are daily increasing in numbers. 
This is worth a thousand speculative arguments on either side 
of the question. 

I have heard it argued, that the wool of sheep is deteriorated 
by their lying in sheep-cots: But are not Spanish sheep that 
have the best wool of any, confined to sheep-cots, and fed with 
res winter ? 


urther, it is argued, that such indulgence makes sheep lazy ; 
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and that, like loungers in warm beds, they are indolent and un- 
willing to exert themselves to procure their food. In answer to 
this, Fees observe, that no loungers are so indolent as to allow 
themselves to die for want of food, when they can have it for the 
taking. The appetite for food, is in animals paramount to eve 
indulgence, and in sheep it is peculiarly strong. If they have 
once lounid the way to turnips, or any other favourite food, not 
even the fear of death will prevent their resolution to try it again, 
But sheep should have plenty of hay afforded them in winter; 
and the more they lie in the house, the more manure they make, 
If hay cannot be given, still there is no fear of their letting them. 
selves die for hunger, if green food can be got any where, even 
at a distance ; and surely it must be of vast advantage to the 
health of every animal, without the exception of sheep, to rest, 
in a dry and warm place, as well as to have plenty of meat. 
Upon the whole, it is most obvious, that sheep-cois and their 
concomitants, hay-stacks and manure, are a great improvement 
on the sheep husbandry of the mountainous and unimproved 
districts of Great Britain. N. J. 






















TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

















On the relative Weight of Oats and Meal ; and an Account of 
the Dates of Sowing and Shearing in Aberdeenshire, from 1789 
to 1813. 






Sir, 

I am well aware that it is of little consequence for you to 
be told, that I have been a subscriber for your publication since 
the commencement of the work, and that’ I have thirteen vo- 
lumes bound and lettered, which is of no small moment to m 
little library: From the perusal of which I have derived wah 
useful information at first; and have now a never failing fund of 
entertainment and amusement for a spare hour, a bad day, or 
long winter’s evening. 

I have often been astonished that none of your numerous cor- 
respondents furnished you with a table, showing the comparative 
weight betwixt Oats and Meal; and many times have thought 
of sending you one myself, which was calculated by an eminent 
and experienced agriculturist, who flourished in this neighbour- 
hood from about the year 1750 to 1779, or a year or two later, 
when he left this part of the country, but died only a few years 
ago. The Table began as low as four stone, which only yielded 
$4 pecks of meal. Much small corn, Bearded or Black Oats, was 
grown in this part of the country at that time, but is now totally 
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out of sight. However, I observe in your last Number a Table, 
which 1 make no doubt is.correct; but the grain, wherever 

own, seems to be of a better quality than I have ever seen. 
en take the liberty of troubling you with the Table above 
mentioned ; but I only begin at & stone. I believe the Table 
is calculated for Banffshire measure, which is four per cent., lay- 
ing aside fractions, above the standard. I also send you a Ta- 
ble, the result of my own experience. Having been actively 
employed in the farming line for a period of forty years, thirty 
of which upon my own account, and for more than twenty acted 
in the capacity of what is here called a Birleyman, or, in other 
words, in proofing grain, my own Table is made from actual 
experiments, made in weighing, not only a peck or a firlot, but 
in measuring and weighing a whole proof, say from one to two 
or more bolls, and never losing sight of it till cleaned, sifted, 
and weighed from the mill, attending the drying process, &c. 
&ec. 1 never proofed any Oats under 12 stone, nor above 16, 
except one parcel. I have carried on my Table progressively 
at four pounds, as less than a pound upon a firlot is seldom no- 
ticed, nor less than half a pound of meal. I cannot say that [ 
have actually proofed-at every four pounds from 12 stone weight, 
but at every four pound from 13} stone 1 have. My Table is 
for Aberdeenshire measure, nearly five per cent. above Banff- 
shire ; and was made in the district of Turriff. If you think 
ay of them worth a corner of your widely circulated publica- 
tion, picase insert them with your convenience; it may serve to 
amuse, if not to instruct ;—but if you think otherwise, commit 
them to the flames. 

1 propose sending you a note of the dates when I began to 
sow Oats or Peas; when I finished sowing bear ; when I began 
to cut Bear, Oats, or Peas; and also when I finished shearing, 
from the year 1789 to 1813 inclusive ;—as the other Tables, it 
may amuse. It will also show, that a late seed-time rarely brings 
a good crop. ‘That has only happened three times within my 
remembrance ; say 1784, began sowing 7th April, and yielded 
the greatest crop we ever saw ; 1798, began sowing 29th March; 
and in 1806, 3d April. You will be told by your Reporters 
from Banff and Aberdeenshires, that the crop just now on hand 
is far beyond an average ; and I am satisfied the Oats were never 
so weighty, except in 1798, in this country; and the Bear (Barley 
we sow little) is about one stone, or 20 lib. weightier than usual; 
say 19 stone for an average, some of it 20 stone; and I have 
seen none under 18 stone and four pounds, our usual average. 
Potatoe Oats, now extensiv-y sown, yield from 18 to 19 pecks 
of meal when neatly measured. 1 never saw more than 19 pecks; 

1 
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although, if we believe some people, more has been got. I find 
they are not a profitable crop, unless from ley'in good order ; 
they seldom do well after Turnips, unless in very late years.— 
Could you not give us a page or two of your Magazine, saying 
from what quarter our fleets and armies are capplied with pro- 
visions; and also the prices of grain, &c. on the Continent? 
We are ail politicians, less or more. With every good wish, 


Iam, with great respect, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Mill of Colp, Joun Rose. 
11th March, 1814. 


A TABLE for finding the QUANTITY of MEAL from the 
WEIGHT of OATS. 


MR MACKIE’'S TABLE. . Rose’s TABLE, made from actual 
—— Experience, ’twixt 1784 and 1804, 
wEiGut | YIELDs | WEIGHT| YiELDs| jn the District of Turriff, Aber- 
per BOLL) MEAL, |pcr BOLL) MEAL | deenshire. Never proofed any un- 

4 : : der twelve stone per boll, nor above 
me a ee wie sixteen stone, but once. 


4 
12 


12 10 

13 0 

13 2 

13 5 {16 8 {19 pecks 

14 0 upon one trial. 

14 2) . 

14 5 All my experiments 
made in February 


ss 


_~ 


POW HDPOHOPONBSEOH ORO 
— 


16 nearly e above calculation, and 
16 2 ever above them in the 

t year. Much done 
16 5 jin 1794 and 1801, twe 
17 0 


POW SPOWHFHON 


— 
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DATES when SOWING and SHEARING began and ended, on 
, from 1789 to 1813 inclusive, 
which may serve, with little variation, for the Parishes, or princi- 
pal part of the Parishes, of ‘Turriff, Fyvie, Auchtetless, Forgue, 


a Farm possessed by 


and King- Edward. 














. to shear. 
. April |13. May |24. Aug. 
. Mar. |29. April| 7. Sept. 
. Mar. |11. May |28. Sept. 
- Mar. |14. 28. Aug. 
- Mar. | 8. May | 7. Sept. 
Mar. | 2. May {21. Aug. 
Mar. |26. April |14. Sept. 
-- 7. Sept. 
Mar. | 2: May | 8. Sept. 
Mar. | 2. May /23. Aug. 
April |10. May |23. Sept. 
Mar. |24. April |23. Aug. 
Mar. |25. April |19. Ang. 
Mar. | 6. May 14. Sept. 
Mar. |20. April |26. Aug. 
Mar. | 3. May |28. Aug. 
Mar. |22. April |14. Sept. | 
April| 7. May | 4. Sept. 
April |I4. May | 8. Sept. 
Mar. | 2. May |16. Aug. 
Mar. | 8: May |15. Sept. 
Mar. |12. May | 6. Sept. 
Sept. 


. April 29. April| 8. 
. Mar. |27. April i24. 





: 


Good or bad Crops. 

| 
A fair average. 
Middling. 

Under an average. 
Under an average. 
Average crop. 








- | Great crop. 


Very poor crop. 
A fair average. 


. | Above an average. 


A poor crop. 
A full average here. 


t. | A good crop. 


oan very much 
later—poor crop. 


. | Only middling. 


Very middling, al- 
though early. 
A bulky crop. 
A fair average, ormore. 


A good average. 
Middling crop. 
Middling crop 


. | A good crop. 


Many later--poorcrop. 


. | Abovean averagehere. 


FOR THE FARMEK'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Use of Sca-Mud as a Manure. 
(From the Cheshire Report.) 


Srxce the Report was drawn up, some additional, and very 
interesting remarks, on the use of sea-mud as a manure, have 
They are contained in a letter from 
Mr Orred, of Higher Runcom, = says—* After experien- 


been communicated to me. 


VOL, x¥. No. 59. 








2908 On the Use of Sea-Mud as a Manure. Aur 
‘ cing, for fifty years, the advantage of the use of sca-sludge as 
a manure, 1 can positively assert, that no other is equal to it, 

either for corn or grass. We have what we call the green sod 
sludse, and the slob (or sleech); the former is the strongest, 

and is consequently always preferred when it is to be had "We 
generally get four rood to the Cheshire acre. I have frequent- 
ly carr ied j it near 2 mile, when I had good marl on the spot ;. 
as it is got with so much less expense, and answers so much 
better. We take one graft off the lower part of the marsh, 
never. going deeper. One man gets it with tlie shovel, whilso 
another puts it into the cart with # pitch-fork. - We alivays 
lay it upon grass, and plough it in the spring following. If 
the e: asuing month of March is dry, and there has been much 
frost in the winter, a heavy pair of harrows will prepare it for 
the plough ; otherwise it must be chopped with spades: But 
this is seldom necessary. We always sow the land with oats 
the first year, and have generally 140 bushels to the acre ;, I 
mean the Cheshire acre, eight yards to the perch. After oats, 
we either sow barley, or plant potatoes. If barley, we have 
on an average 100 bushels per acre; [have had. 160. If plant- 
ed witli potatoes, we have seldom less than 400 bushels per a- 
cre, 90 lib..to the bustiel, The third year we have always as 
much wheat: as can grow upon the land. ‘Fhe fourth year, 
the land is laid down, either with oats and clover, or barley 
and clover. We always mow the clover once, and have as 
much as can possibly be cut out; it is then kept in pasturage 
four or five years; and though I have been in most counties ii 
England, I never saw richer or better. If a fiekt is over- 
marled, it is spoiled for grass ; but this is never the ease when 
the sea-mud is used, and the latter remains much longer ii 
* the land. I make no doubt but there are many situations im 
* England, where the sea-mud migiit be-ma¢e as profitable as 


‘ it is s here; were the proprietors of land apprised of its advan- 
* tages. ’ 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR Of THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Oxtlines of a Plan for avoiding Lawsutts. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 22d June, 1814. 
Ir does not appear to admit of a doubt, even among 
the illiterate classes of the community, that litigation before our 
Courts, is an evil of such magnitude, as to require very serious 
considerations Any remedy, not inconsistent with, or subver- 
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sive of the laws and peace of the country, must be desirable.— 
With a view to obtain the opinion and advice of your corres- 
pondents, on a measure, which, if effected, may probably in- 
troduce much benefit to farmers in general; I request you will 
have the goodness to insert in the next Number of your valu- 
able Magazine, the following— 


Outtines of a Plan, for avoiding the Expenses, and other Evils, 
of Lawsuits. 

1st, Farmers, and other respectable inhabitants of every dis~ 
trict, parish, or county, should form themselves into societies ; 
and each member subscribe a small sum at his entry, and pay a 
monthly subscription to the funds of the Society. Proprietors 
of land, or the right of superiority of land, should not be ad- 
missible into the Society. 

2d, Five members shall be elected annually by ballot at the 
general meeting of the Society, as a committee of management. 
This committee shall be accountable to the Society for their ad- 
ministration. 

$d, In all cases, the members shall be bound, under a heav 
forfeiture, not to go to law with each other; excepting in mach 
cases, where legal diligence or execution is necessary and un- 
avoidable by the laws of the land; but shall bind themselves to 
submit their differences to men chosen by themselves,—whose 
decreet-arbitral shall be final. 

4th, The Society, at an annual and general meeting, shall e- 
lect three English and three ‘Scotch lawyers, three writers to the 
Signet, three mercantile gentlemen, and five farmers,—all with- 
in Great Britain. I’rom which number, the members shall be 
at liberty to choose one, two, or more, and an oversman, to 
decide any differences which may occur. 

5th, Should the parties having differences; be unable to a-_ 
gree in the choice of arbiters; then, on the petition of one of 
them, the committee of management shall nominate two arbi- 
ters and an oversman, to decide the matter. 

6th, Arbiters shall be requested, in all cases of difficulty, to’ 
take the opinions of professional gentlemen within Great Bri- 
tain, to facilitate their forming just and correct opinions of mat- 
ters submitted to their decision. And the parties in the submis- 
sion, shall, on a regular application from the arbiters, be enti- 
tled to draw five, and not exceeding ten guineas, from the Socie- 
ty, for the sole purpose of obtaining the opinion of the most e- 
minent counsel, iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Ross sHire Farmer. 


X 2 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Carriage-Wheels. 
Sir, ; 
Your correspondent, B. W., in last Number, recom- 
mends, for preventing the tracking of roads, that axle-trees 
should be made of different lengths. This object might be ea- 
sily obtained, by lessening the tolls of carriages with long axles, 
and no doubt it would have a considerable effect in preventing 
roads being cut up by tracking; the practice of which will o- 
therwise be always continued as long as men choose the smooth- 
est parts of the road for themselves, their horses, and carriages. 

But, Sir, I apprehend a more essential preservative for roads, 
than long and short axles, is the using broad-rimm’d wheels, — 

Your correspondent A. S., in a paper on that subject, in 
1806, vol. VIL. p. 293 of this Work, states, that it has been 
discovered, that conical or tapering rims of wheels of carriages, 
now universally used, are not only much more destructive to 
roads than broad cylindrical rims; but that the former also have 
a strong bias to deviate from the straight direction, and require 
of course a greater exertion to draw them forward; and that 
low, light, and broad wheels, and low straight axles, should be 
preferred to all others. 

The celebrated Count Rumford has lately published practical 
observations on this important subject. I have not seen his 
work ;- but from the account of it, I find he has been engayed 
in experiments on the draught of carriages with broad and 
narrow wheels. It had been erroneously considered, that broad 
wheels, by presenting a greater surface of friction, required a 
greater force of draught. But this error has been discovered, 
and corrected in France during the Revolution, where now no 
loaded carriages are permitted on public roads, but such as 
have broad wheels. ‘The consequence is, that the roads in 
France are now the best in the world; as they are never cut 
up by narrow conical wheels. Nay, carriers of every descrip- 
tion there, now find their advantage by using the broad cylin- 
drical wheels, ~as being less liable to wear out, and as requiring, 
it is said, one-fourth of the number of horses. * 

Count Rumford has carried the matter so far, as to put wheels 
of four-inch felly to his chariot ; and several months experience 
in driving about Paris, has afforded a similar result as to the 
powers of draught, while the motion of the carriage was found 
beyond comparison more easy and uniform. 

It is to be hoped, that we shall not be long behind the people 


* Though we have seen a similar account in a late publication, this seems quite 
incredible-Cow, 
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of France in this valuable improvement. Indeed, I myself have 
got a cart, axle, and wheels, made of the construction mentioned 
in A. S.’s paper ; and mean in future to have no other sort. 

I need not observe to Farmers, that the using of broad and 
well constructed wheels, will make carts more easily drawn over 
soft grounds, and obviate every difficulty in the way of their em- 
ploying single-horse carts upon all occasions. When that im- 
provement is adopted, with the use of oxen for ploughing, a 
considerable part of the expense of keeping many horses, so se- 
verely felt by the nation, on account of their consuming so much 
corn, will be saved. 

The general use of conical or bevelled wheels, though of some 
convenience in sharp turns, seems to have been adopted origi- 
nally from necessity, on account of the narrowness of our toatl, 
formerly, not admitting of sufficiently capacious carriages with- 
out this contrivance; and when a practice is once begun, man- 
kind will follow it, without reason, and without inquiry. 

We forget that we have now broad, and, in general, excel- 
lent public roads; though, in the memory of some of us, there 
was not a carriage-road betwixt London and Edinburgh. Queen 
Elizabeth travelled on horseback behind her Lard Chancellor, 
from her palace in London to the House of Peers; and an ac- 
quaintance of mine remembers, when there was bat one coach 
in Edinburgh, Novice Junror. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Discussions on Turnips, Potatoes, and Apple Trees. 
Sr, ‘ 

ConsipErine your long established, and widely circulat- 
ing work the best vehicle for agricultural disquisition, I beg 
leave to submit to you the following discussions on the subjects 
of Turnip, Potato, and Apple Trees. And am 

Your constant reader, 
Joun SuinRerr. 

$ Decipimur specie recti.? 

From sophistry the crowd he brings 

To real estimates of things. 


Turnip. 

On the success of the turnip crop depends, in a great measure, 
that of the following crops of the rotation: in fact, it is the very 
foundation on which they all rest. Every discussion, therefore, 
that tends to throw the smallest glimpse of light on a subject of 
such general importance as its cultivation, may be supposed to 
claim the attention of the agricultural world. This considera- 
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tion, I humbly trust, may apologize to yourself, and to your 
numerous and respectable readers, for the following observations 
on the reports furnished by Mr George Robertson, of the weights 
of the crops of turnip cultivated in Airshire, in the two last 
Numbers of the Magazine. The first feature of these commu- 
nications, that arrests our attention, is the enormous, I had al- 
most said incredible, quantity of edible matter that is instructed 
to have been raised on a given surface, which will be found more 
than probably four times the average crop over Scotland, and 
perhaps more than six times the weight of the average crop of 
England. Though we must admit the force of Mr Robertson’s 
motto from Hudibras, ‘ No argument like matter of fact is,’ 
yet it is humbly hoped we may be allowed to notice, not only 
the means woth of ascertaining, and mode of establishing 
this * matter of fact,’ but even to speculate a little on the pro- 
bable, useful results of it; admitting the ‘ matter of fact’ to 
have been fairly and incontrovertibly established. Dr Richard- 
son plumes himself a good deal for raising eight tons of Fioria 
Hay on a statute English acre, about * 12 tons 16 cwt., it would 
appear, of green herbage, (and on this score some people are 
so uncharitable as to consider the worthy Doctor somewhat hy- 
perbolic), holding all other raisers of green food, and hay, in 
utter contempt. But how crest-fallen must the poor Doctor feel 
himself, when he sees near eighty tons of succulent food raised 
on the same space of ground ! To speak in the style of MacPher- 
son, the Laurel must wither on his aged brow, and Glory de- 
part from the green shores of Erin. 

In calculating the weight of Lord Eglinton’s field of turnip, it 
is to be observed, that it appears the produce of only one particular 
fall of ground was weighed, which seems to have been all contigu- 
ous. Now, it will, it is belicved, be admitted by those best inform. 
ed on the subject, to be extremely difficult to find two acres, and 
far more so, ten acres of land lying contiguous, of nearly an equal 
quality, in any part of Scotland, carse land excepted. ‘The in- 
spectors, speaking of the crop, say ‘ We consider the whole field 
equally regular :’ It could have been wished they had said equal- 
ly weighty, which would have been a term much more Cefinite, 
and to the point. But this ‘ considering’ is matter of opinion, 
which some people may think somewhat different from ‘ matter 
of fact.” And when it is held in mind, how great a difference 
in the’solid contents of turnips, a difference even impercepuble 
to the eye in the sizes of these turnips actually constitutes, the 
average weight of any field of this root, it is humbly thought, 


* The difference between the weight of the Green Herbage, and 
Hay of Fiorin, being only, it is understood, about 60 per cent. 
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would be much more correctly estimated, or at least more near- 
ly approached, from the weights taken from drills drawn at re- 
gular -distances from end to end, rather than from particular 
spots or patches selected by the eye. A-turnip, ‘for example, 
of five inches in diameter, and of a globular* shape, contains 
nearly double the solid matter:that one: of four in¢hes in diame- 
ter contains. When we consider, too, the difficulty of even dis- 
tinctly seeing the bulbs, to estimate their relutive weight, when 
covered with leaves, we must be the more impressed with the 
necessity of resorting, in experiments of this kind, to means cal- 
culated to obviate, as much as possible, the fallacy to which the 
ceneral inequality of soils, and imperfection of tle organs of our 
vision, in most cases expose us. At the same'time, if measure- 
ment of ground be adopted, it is humbly recommended, that, in 
experiments of this description, it should be excextcd, and alsa 
ecrtified by a respectable, established landmeasurer. 

We come next naturally to consider what may have been the 
expense of raising this crop of turnip ; for we do not hear a word 
about the quantity of dung or putrescent manure applied to the 
fall, the acre, or to any other specified extent of surface ; nor 
is any thing said as:to-the previous state of the land, as to fresh- 
ness, from having been:long or lately grazed, -or otherwise, or 
«8 to the application or non-application of calcareous matter, 
&e. We are merely told, the dung was applied below; the drills 
were at 27 inches apart; ‘that the crop was-caretully horse and 
hand-hoed; that the soil was a-sandy loam, well pulverized by 
previous tillage, &c. But, on the quantity of dung, other cir- 
eumstances being equal, surclydepends the value of the crop 
considered in a business-like, econoinical point of view, + which 
is the only one in which the subject ouglit to be considered, or 
‘can claim a right to a place ia your respectable repository. HM 
the quantity of dung, in these experiments, applied to any 
specific extent of ground has been very great, there caw be litte 
hesitation in asserting, and, it is hoped, not much dificuity 1m 
proving, that instead of any benefit arising from app'ying tn 
farm-yard manure of the couniry:in general, in-the sane na 
ner, atid xt the same rate, the most fatal and reinoas cu: 
quences would follow such a practice. because, prob sd: 

* Globes being to each other as the cubes of their c 
&X5X5=125 and #x4K4=64, and 125—64=6'. 3 
count for the very different quantities of live stock, of sim 
and kinds, that different ficlds of Turnips, much al: 
re observed to feed. 

+ Because the quantity of dung, ceteris paribu 
expense, and profit to the l'armer cf coursy. 
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manure that would have covered twenty acres, and produced 
four, fair, successive crops of Turnip, Barley, Clover, and Oats, 
on these twenty acres, is lavished away to produce monstrous 
ones on five acres. The other fifteen acres must, in the mean 
time, be devoted to comparative sterility, unless extraneous pu- 
trescent manure can be obtained for them, which is not to be ex- 
pected at a reasonable raie, in one case out of fifty. Of Turnip, 
without putrescent manure, these fifteen acres can carry none 
worth hoeing ; and the other crops in the rotation would proba- 
bly be so miserable, as hardly to pay any thing. Unless, therefore, 
it can be instructed that these Ayrshire crops of Turnip were rais- 
ed with a moderate quantity of putrescent manure, say fourteen 
to fifteen tons to the statute acre, I am afraid most of your sagaci- 
ous readers must consider the whole mass of communications as 
a sort of agricultural panorama, approaching to the nature of a 
modern hoax, displayed to astonish the natives, rather than an 
ingenious, useful discovery, or practical operation in husband- 
ry, that can be recommended to the imitation of those who have 
rents to pay, and from which professional men can expect to 
derive a fair and regular profit. But, for the honour of our 
country, for the credit of all concerned, it is to be hoped your 
next Number will demonstrate that it was owing to particularly 
excellent management on the part of the cultivators, to a pecu- 
liar variety of turnip, to the natural aptitude of soil or climate 
for the growth of that plant, or to all these circumstances com- 
bined, and not to any peculiar fertility, or previous state of the 
land, or to any extraordinary quantity of putrescent manure tha; 
had immediately, or lately betore, been applied to the soil, that 
these extraordinary crops of Turnip were obtained. J.S, 


Potato. 


As a knowledge of the real cause of any disease, cither in the 
animal or vegetable body, must always tend very much to sim- 
plify the means of preventing or curing that malady, so must 
every erroneous view of that cause embarrass, and mislead us in 
our attempts either to obviate, or cure the disorder. On these 
grounds, I trust the following observations on a pzper on the 
curled disorder in Potatoes, for which a Gold Medal was given 
by the Caledonian Horticultural Society in 1811, will not be al- 
together unacceptable to many of your readers. 

In Mr Dickson’s essay on the curled disorder in potatoes, in 
No. 1. of The Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
he attributes the disease principally to the over-ripening of the 
tubers, according to the theory, as he himself tells us, of the 
Honourable Baron Hepburn of Smeaton. For this essay, we 
are told in Dr Duncan’s discourse, the gold medal was awarded 
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to Mr Dickson. It is humbly apprehended, however, that Mr 
Dickson’s experiments are really good for nothing ; and that he 
has not pointed out the true cause of the curled disorder in the 
potato species in that essay; which it shall be the business of the 
following remarks to prove. 

Mr Dickson says, (I quote his own words, p. 54), § And most 
‘ of the early kinds are planted soon in the season, with a view 
‘to procure an early crop for the market; a part of these is ge- 
‘ nerally allowed to remain in the ground till the usual time of 
‘ taking up, to supply seed-stock for the ensuing year.’ Now, 
surely, the tubers of these early kinds, must be more over-ripened 
than those of the late sorts, the sets of which were put into the 
ground many weeks after them, and the produce of both taken 
up at the same time: But the early sorts are, nevertheless, well 
known to be much less subject to the curl than the late varieties 
are; so much so is this the case, that those early varietics, which 
carry few or no plums, have several of them not yet been affected 
by the curl at all.—Thus, it appears, that what Mr Dickson calls 
over-ripening the tubers of potatoes, is not, as he, pinning his 
faith to the sleeve of the philosophical Baron, wishes to make us 
believe, the cause of the curled disorder in that plant. 

I am sorry to say, we must be obliged to deduce the very re- 
verse of the conclusions Mr Dickson attempts to draw, from the 


experiments he tells he made on some kidney-shaped potatoes, 
which he says he brought from the county of Fife; for the ex- 
treme is not the dry or es end of a potato, as he Mr Dick- 


son asserts ; but that end to which the string, which conveys 
nourishment to the tuber is attached, is the dry end, and the 
extreme end is the wet one. Therefore, unless Mr Dickson can 
show that these Fifeshire potatoes of his are different from all 
others, his experiments must not only go for nothing to prove 
that the dry end or supposed over-ripened part of the tuber pro- 
duces a curled plant; but instruct, if they instruct any thing, 
that the over-ripened end actually produced healthy plants, and 
the under-ripened end curled plants. 

Page 58. He purposes to banish the curled disorder entirely 
from the country, by getting tubers from high situated districts, 
‘ where, from the climate and other circumstances, the tubers 
‘ are never overripened.’ But it has been shown, in the case of 
early varieties which ripen their tubers most completely, (and 
even Mr Dickson has obligingly condescended to conduct expe- 
riments under his cwn eye, which have tended to confirm doc- 
trines directly opposite to his own), and proved, that. the over- 
ripened tubers and parts of tubers, are as little, or less subject to 
the curl, than less ripened ones are ; therefore, that the under- 
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ripened or moderately ripened state of the tubers used for sets, 
is not the cause of the absence of the curled disorder in plants, 
produced from tabers brought from upland situations, more than 
is the highly ripened state of the sets, the cause of its absence 
from plants produced from the over-ripened tubers of the ear- 
ly varieties grown in Jower situations, unless we can believe the 
same effects produccd from opposite causes; and this would 
also overturn the doctrine he labours to establish. 

There, in fact, seem to be only two causes for the curled dis- 
order in potatoes. ‘The first is excessive secd-bearing, that is, 
carrying great quantities of plums or apples; from the effects 
of which, if the plant be not too far advanced in life, it may 
recover for a time, by removing it to a shady or upland si- 
tuation. The second cause is time or oki age, which never 
fails ultimately to bring the curled or shriveled disorder, fol- 
lowed by death, on the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
An old decaying oak, such as the old oaks at Cadzow Castle, 
near Hamilton, is an instance of the curled or shriveled state’ of 
trees from age, as is.‘ the lean and slippercd pantaloon,’ of the 
curled disorder from old age, in the Soades species. An apple 
tree, aguin, that has carried extraordinary crops of fruit within 
a few years, is often in the state of a potato curled from excessive 
plum-bearing; so is a hart, or a buck, immediately after the ruts 
ting season: Both the tree and animals will recover their health 
and vigour for a time, unless they are too old, or have gone to 
the very greatest and last extremity in seed-bearing and venery, 
in which cases, the effects will be the same as those of time, 
viz. death. It is not then to over-ripening the tubers, that the 
curled disorder in potatoes is to be attributed, but to time and 
seed-beariug, that is, carrying great quantities of plums or apples. 

All the facts Mr Dickson mentions were known, and most of 
them published, before he wrote his essay, as can easily be in- 
structed. ‘The reasons he offers, cannot be deemed sufficient to 
account for the curled disorder in potatoes: Far less will any man 
who has avy pretensions to understand the first principles of ve- 
getable physiology, believe it possible * to banish the curled 
disdrder entirely from the country,’ so long as potatoes are culti- 
vated in it. Nothing can be more childish and unphilosophical ; 
the curied or shriveled state being that at which every variety of 
the plant must, in the nature of things, iflong enough cultivated, 
whether in the high or low country, ultimately arrive. - 

Mr Dickson’s essay was totally altered and new written, after 
it was given in to the Society; and several of the ideas in my 
MS. on the same subject are aliuded to, which is certainly inad+ 
missible, to say no worse of i. After ail, it is still rudzs indis 
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gestaque moles; and, as the vaunted experiments have been proved 
to fly in the very face of what he pretended to instruct by them, 
and on which the whole of his claim to originality rests, I leave 
it to the Society to judge, whether the public will consider their 
honorary reward judiciously bestowed or not. J. S. 


Oslin Apple. 


In the same Memoirs, No. 3., is a communication from Dr 
Duncan, senior, of Edinburgh, on the subject of a variety of 
the apple, which the learned gentleman gives several names toy 
as Oslin Apple, Original Apple, Mother Apple, Golden Apple, 
Bur-knot Apple. ‘The name of Oslin, he supposes, arose from 
its being brought into Britain from a village of the name of Os- 
lin in France. If this apple be really commonly called the Oslin, 
it certainly ought not to be called so; for there is another, a to- 
tally different one, grown in this country, and generally acknow- 
ledged to be infinitely superior to the Bur-knot Apple, which is 
also called the Oslin, and which, it is believed, has no other 
name, either in England or in this country. This apple is also 
said to have come origivally from France. The fruit of the 
Bur-knot variety may have a fine flavour, and agreeable sinell, 
but that of the true Oslin, it is believed, is much superior to it, 
in both these respects. ‘The Doctor considers it a mighty ad- 
vantage, to plant cuts or bearing branches of the Bur-knot a 
ple, and thus obtain a little fruit immediately ; but when it is 
considered, that this variety succeeds in bearing tolerable fruit 
on a deep, rich loam only, as astandard, and that these cuttin 
from extreme branches seldom arrive at the size of trees able to 
carry valuable and weighty crops of fruit, no horticulturist of 
experience would attach any value to this mode of propagation, 
when rooted, grafted plants, of the same or better varictics, can 
be propagated, or purchased, for 9d. or Is. each. The true Os- 
lin has also burs, or bumps, on the bark, though smaller than 
those of the Bur-knot; and, as it also springs from cuts planted 
in the open ground, it is humbly suspected. Dr Duncan may 
have sometimes confounded the Bur-knot apple and true Oslin 
with one another. The Bur-knot variety makes a good figure 
on a wall; but, unless the soil and situation are very favourable, 
is quite puny in fruit, as well as stature, as a standard. 

It is not easy to conceive what the learned Doctor means by 
the Original Apple, or the Mother Apple, nor to imagine any 
good reason for considering this variety the Original, or Mother 
Apple, more than any other variety, merely because it is easily 
propagated by cuttings. Tor the true Oslin can readily be pro» 
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pagated the same way, as well as several other varieties ; indeed 
every woody plant can be propagated by slips, either in the open 
ere or by the assistance of artificial means. Perhaps the 

octor believes in the metempsychosis of the souls of fruit trees; 
for we will be obliged to him to tell us on what other principle 
any apple tree can be supposed to have existed from the creation, 
now near 6000 years. Is a polypus to be considered the ori- 
ginal animal of its species, because it can be propagated by divid- 
ing it into parts? or have all the polypi now in existence been 
propagated by division, and are they all merely parts of the ori- 
ginal polypus ? 

As to the burs or knobs on the wood of the Bur-knot Apple 
tree being roots above ground, there seems no good reason for 
admitting this. ‘These knots or knobs are, in fact, nothing more 
than different congeries of buds; and by adopting the same vague, 
indeterminate mode of definition and expression, the very bane 
of science and truth, we must allow every bud, on any tree, to 
be a root above ground, before it becomes a branch or shoot ; for 
Dr Duncan must know, that every bud may be elicited, either ag 
a scion, or root, at pleasure. 

‘The extreme or bearing branches of fruit trees are not the best 
to take grafts from, nor are shoots from extreme branches to be 
preferred as cuttings, to propagate any sort of tree ; as these ex- 
treme shoots always produce more puny and short-lived plants 
than shoots or scions taken from the trunk, or branches nearer 
the trunk of the same tree. The Doctor thinks this Bur-knét 
variety may perhaps be the aurea mala of Virgil, or the Golden 
Apple of the Hesperides! Perhaps the worthy Doctor may con- 
eeive himself to be Galen, or Hippocrates; for the stretch of 
imagination will be pretty equal in both cases; nor would the 
theory of physic be less improved by the one vagary, than that 
of horticulture will be by the other. 

July, 1814. J.S. 






TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Assessment for Roads in Ross-shire. 


Reply to a Ross-shire Heritor. 
SUR, 

A.Low me, if you please, a little room in the Farmer's 
Magazine, to reply to the Ross-shire Heritor, whose letter 
‘© On the’ Assessment for Roads in Ross-shire” appears in the 
last Number of that work, This gentleman seems to have taken 
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offence at the sentiments contained in the Quarterly Report of 
that county, No. 54, wherein the conduct of the heritors of 
Ross-shire is contrasted with that of those of the shires of Inver- 
ness and Elgin ; and an inference drawn from facts, exhibiting 
the illiberal footing on which the tenants of the former mention- 
ed county were to be, and are now placed, by the act obtained 
by the Ross-shire heritors, compared with the tenants of the two 
latter mentioned ones, in the assessment for roads. 

As the observations in the Ross-shire Report alluded to, arose 
from, and were confined to, this comparison, it naturally might 
have been expected that this gentleman, beture animadverting 
further on the subject, would have ascertained, whether what 
was asserted and complained of was correct or not ; and, after 
doing so, then proceeded to show reasons why the heritors of 
Ross-shire had or had not acted upon the same principle as those 
in Inverness and Elgin shires, in a similar measure. And be- 
fore he does so, I beg leave to tell him, that these sentiments 
remain in force, and unshaken by any thing he has adduced. 
In place, however, of striking at the root of the argument, our 
heritor prefers exercising a little sophistry, and endeavours to 
gloss over this measure, no doubt with the view of trying to 
place himself and his friends on a level with others, and reaping 
the double advantage of enjoying the honour, without incurring 
the cost. He says, he does not profess to know (and it may be 
added, seems to have no inclination to be informed), what the 
counties of Inverness-shire and Moray have done in raising mo- 
ney for the making and repairing of roads. Now it is distinctly 
stated, that by the Inverness-shire act, the proprietors pay the 
whole‘of the assessment under the Commutation act, and recover 
one half thereof from the tenants; and by the Elginshire act, 
the proprietors. pay the whole, and recover three-fourths from 
the tenants; whereas in Ross-shire, the whole is paid by the te- 
nants, excepting in so far as the proprietors pay in an equal de- 

ee for the part of their property in their own occupation. 
Sasaiy the Ross-shire heritor must have forgot himself, when 
he complains of the mode of judging of their conduct, as he says, 
for not following a system which never was suggested, or occurred 
to them ; when the petition of the Easter Ross Farmer’s Club 
thus condescerds on what was done in Inverness-shire and EI- 
— which was presented at the meeting of the Ross-shire 

eritors, when they were convened for the purpose of revising 
the bill, previous to its being brought into Parliament. But to 
accomplish what the Club wished, the Heritor says it would 
have been necessary to have repealed the first commutation act 
in toto, and to have obtained one entirely ‘on a new principle. 
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Iam not sufficiently acquainted with matters of this kind to 
know the requisite mode of procedure ; only this: self-evident 
truth holds good in all cases, if we see that we can amend by a 
change of principle or conduct, the sooner it is done the better, 
But the Heritor further tells us, that it would have been incon- 
venient, and even impracticable, for the heritors to come into 
the views of the Club. As to its being impracticable, I confess 
I am so dull as not to comprehend why the Legislature would 
refuse the heritors of Ross-shire (if they really wished one) a 
Road act, similar to what was obtained by those of Inverness- 
shire and Elginshire. But in regard to its being inconvenient, 
I think I can easily see, that it would seem more convenient to 
take the money out of the farmer’s pockets than their own. 
Another assertion of the Heritor’s would require illustration to 
suit it to my capacity, viz. that of tenants who have long leases 
being as much interested in the roads as the proprietors are, 
That they have a strong temporary interest is unquestionable ; 
nay, remarkably strong: for all those that I know of who ob- 
tained long leases, had much to do in driving stones and wood 
for erecting buildings on their farms, of which they uniformly 
stood in want. And now that many years of some of these 
leases are run, yet the farmers think with dread, in many cases, 
of attempting to send their carts to the shipping places with 
corn, until the summer drought has repaired the roads. But 
if, according to the reason assigned, tenants who have long 
leases should, in the opinion of this gentleman, be subjected.to 
so heavy a tax for the roads, with what equity does it bear 
on those who have short leases? and by much the greater part 
are of this description. But I do not suppose the heritors 
of Itoss-shire will subscribe to any such opinion, that tenants, 
either with long or short leases, have an interest in. perma- 
nent improvements equal to proprietors. ‘The Ross-shire He- 
ritor seems to wish to make it appear, that the tenants were 
dissatisfied with a commutation ever having taken place of 
their statute-labour. As he says—If they (the heritors) were 
wrong, or acted illiberally towards their tenants, the complaint 
should have been made in 1807, when the Commutation- 
act was obtained, and by which all those paying 100/. per an- 
num, or upwards, were to be charged at the rate of $d. per 
pound, in lieu of performing services as formerly. Now, so far 
were the tenants from complaining, or manifesting the smallest 
dissatisfaction, that even when this new bill was proposed, where- 
by they were to be charged an assessment, or 100 per cent. of tax 
upon their commutation, the very contrary is shown in the words 
of the petition alluded to in the report, as quoted by the He- 
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ritor: viz. * That they (the Members of the Club) expressed 
‘ their opinion as to the expediency ef increasing the rate of 
* assessment even to the extent proposed, and also the willing- 
‘ ness of the tenantry to bear their proportion ;—at the same 
‘ time praying, that the proprietors would take a share of the 
* burden on themselves, as in Inverness-shire and Elginshire.’ 
It must not be lost sight of, that the increase of rate chargeable 
on the tenants by the new act, can be viewed in no other light 
than as an assessment or tax upon what they formerly paid; 
although the Heritor informs us, that this last act was still in- 
tended, for the purpose of commuting the services and labour 
that were exigible in kind. Should another act be procured, 
burdening the farmers at the rate of 5s. in the pound, it may 
with equal propriety be still stamped with the fallacious title of 
* The Commutation Act.’ In order to elude the question, it is 
alo brought forward to public notice, what the proprietors of 
Ross-shire pay for Highland roads and bridges; and round 
sums are stated, to try to excite astonishment; but it must fail 
of the effect, when it is considered, that in this assessment for 
these great lines, it does not bear heavier on the proprietors in 
Seicechiah than in the other northern counties; and I believe 
not so heavy as in Sutherland, the adjoining county. 

Although this gentleman disclaims any knowledge of the In- 
verness- shire and Elginshire Road-acts, he seems acquainted with 
that of Berwickshire; and tell us, that the whole of the conver- 
sion-money in that county is paid by the tenants, for repairing 
the parish roads. I am extremely sorry the comparison will not 
suit. If I was to tell a drover, that 1 must have such a price 
for my cattle or sheep, because prices were so and so at Mor- 
peth, he certainly would laugh at me; and I doubt not the two 
counties will as ill bear a comparison in other respects. In tra- 
velling through the low parts of Berwickshire, there is more 
wealth in one mile, than in three or four in similar districts in 
Ross-shire ;—hence the heavy burden on the tenants of the lat- 
ter mentioned county, when the whole of the expense of making 
and repairing the parish roads is thrown upon them. For be it 
remembered, that, previous to 1507, none of the parish-roads in 
Ross-shire were metalled, I mean neither stones nor gravel were 
used in making them.—They were only formed by small ditches, 
thrown up at each side; and, in many cases, miserable wooden 
bridges put across the rivulets or water-runs, and which were 
frequently breaking down. In this state, although next to im- 
passable in soft weather during winter, they answered pretty 
well for the old system of husbandry - viz.— Transporting the 
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rent bear or meal on horseback to the laird’s storehouse, and 
in carrying home peats and other fuel in summer in small carts, 
with unshod wheels. But when proprietors and farmers found 
it advantageous to employ carts, such as are used in the South 
- of Scotland, and to carry on their business in a similar man 
ner, it then became evident that the roads were very unfit; 
and necessity showed, that it was not repairing, but making the 
whole anew, that was requisite. To meet the heavy expense of 
doing so, experience soon showed, that the money arising from 
the commutation of the statute-labour, was very inadequate ; 
and has caused those in power to have recourse to the obnoxious 
assessment or tax, imposed by the late act. When informing 
himself of what is going on in the South, this gentleman will 
probably also have learned, that there are tenants there who 
pay several thousand pounds a-year of rent; but I suspect he 
will not find that they pay 25/. a-year as road-money for every 
1000/. of rent, which is the proportion the tenants in Ross- 
shire are made liable for by the new Road act. What was as- 
serted in the Ross-shire Report, No. 54, imputing illiberality 
on the part of the heritors of that county towards the tenants, 
on the assessment for roads, compared to those of Inverness- 
shire and Elginshire, has not even been attempted to be refuted 
by any argument of the Ross-shire Heritor ; and in all the dif- 
ferent methods he has resorted to, he seems to have been equal- 
ly unsuccessful in supporting his cause-—That the county of 
Ross is in a state of infancy, in regard to the agricultural im- 
provement of which it.is susceptible, is beyond a doubt; and it 
is equally true, that there exists a great want of capital, to ac- 
complish so desirable a purpose.—Therefore, to deprive the far- 
mers of their funds, by extorting so heavy a contribution front 
them, and no part of the burden borne by the proprietors, as 
in the conterminous counties, circumstanced in a similar man- 
ner, can only be viewed as narrow-minded policy,—and operat- 
ing in quite a different manner from that of holding out encou- 
ragement to substantial and intelligent farmers, to settle in the 
county. 

I had almost forgot to notice, what the Heritor says about 
Tolls; but Iam persuaded the tenants will have no objection 
to their being erected, for the purpose of applying the dues for 
keeping in repair the roads, provided the carriages of the heri- 
tors are not allowed to pass without paying. 

lam, Sir, your most cbbdiass servant, 
A Ross-suire Farmer. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the different quantities of Food obtained from a Crop of Oats; 

and a Crop of Petatoes. 

Sir, 

Tue common food of the labouring classes, which compose 
by fay the greater part of the population of every country, is an 
important subject of inquiry, on several accounts. In so far as 
regards population, it must be evident, upon a little reflection, 
that this is not regulated by the quantity of the means of sub- 
sistence alone, but, in a considerable degree, by the description 
of food on which the great body of the people are maintained. 
Any given extent and quality of land will yield food for a much 

eater or snialler number, according as that food consists part- 

iy of animal and partly of vegetable matters, or wholly of the 
latter. If the mode of living among the lower orders in Eng- 
land were similar to what it is in Ireland, or even in Scotland, 
there can be little doubt that the productive territory of England, 
independent of the wastes and commons, would be adequate to 
the support of twice her present population ; and if the Irish 
labourer consumed as eh wheaten bread and butcher-meat as 
the English, it is not probable that Ireland, though much more 
improved in point of cultivation than it is at present, would be. 
able to spare such large supplies of corn for the consumption of 
her neighbours. Such an inquiry, therefore, is of use in all 
questions regarding the numbers of the people, and the causes 
to which it is owing that one nation constantly exports food, 
while another, as has been the case with Britain, which for ma- 
ny years had a surplus to export, has afterwards brought a part 
of its food from other countries. The increase of our popula- 
tion alone will not by any means account for this remarkable 
change, when it is considered how much more productive than 
formerly the soil has been rendered, by superior cultivation, in 
the course of the last 50 years. 

, But though a difference in the mode of living has so great an 
influence on the population of different countries, and on that 
of the same country at different periods, we have to look for the 
cause of this difference in the condition of the great body of the 
a It is in this point of view that the question becomes 

ighly interesting. We can learn nothing from the truism, that 


population is a limited by the means of subsistence ; but 


if we are informed what is the common food of the lower or- 

ders, we shall have a criterion by which to form a tolerably cor- 

rect idea, both of their individual comforts, and of the pftogres- 
VOL. xv. NO. 59. Y 
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Sive, stationary, or retrograde state of the society atlarge. With 
regard ‘to the former, we may venture to infer from the food of 
the common people of England, that they have the means of 
‘obtaining the necessaries and comforts of life in a more ample 
manner than those of Scotland and Ireland, or indeed of an 
of the old countries of the world; and as to the latter, their 
ability to command these, depending upon the real reward, more 
than the money wages of labour, we should be led to conclude, 
without further information, that England has accumulated more 
wealth than any other nation—that it is more generally diffused 
throughout the mass of her inhabitants—that the demand for 
labour in that country is still upon the increase—and that the 
‘scheme proposed for ameliorating the condition of the labouring 
classes, by diminishing their numbers, is not less unnecessary 
than it is impracticable and visionary. 

lf the common food of the people be a criterion of publie 
prosperity, and individual enjoyment, at any given period, more 
certain than the nominal rate of wages, it must be of importance 
to mark the changes which it may have undergone from time 
to time. By comparing the present mode of living with what 
it was at a former period, we may form some conception of the 
progress of general improvement in any country. It is true, 
that this improvement may display itself in some other form ;— 
in the clothes and lodgings, and still more, perhaps, in the edu- 
cation of the lower classes; and unless some moral obstacles, 
like the poor-laws of England, are interposed, there is reason 
to expect that a change for the better, in all these respects, will 
accompany the general use of more palatable and nutritious 
food. Nevertheless, when the means of purchasing are enlar 
ed, few are contented with the mere necessaries of life; and the 
consumption of wheaten bread and butcher-meat, and other 
articles formerly deemed luxuries, is gradually extended. 

Judging by this rule, or indeed by any other, it will be found 
that few countries have made so great an improvement as Scot- 
land, since about the middle of the last century. Whatever may 
‘be the case in other parts of the United Kingdom, it is certain, 
that in Scotland, the wages of labour are now higher, when 
compared with the price of corn, and probably of most other 
commodities, than they were 50 years ago. At that time it was 
generally understood, that the fair remuneration for the com- 
mon labour of a full grown man, was one peck of oatmeal (84 
lib. avoirdupois) per day. At the present moment, the ordina- 
ry wages are nearly double that rate, and for the last 20 years 
Have been not less than 50 per cent. more, over all the south- 
eastern counties. ‘The consequences of this change, so favour- 
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able to the lower classes, are perceptible in their dress and 
dwellings, in their manners and intelligence, and in the less ob- 
vious, though not less certain, improvement in the quality of 
their food. I think it may be justly doubted, too, whether their 
employers have much reason to complain of this advance of wa- 
ges. Labourers now certainly do more work in any given time 
than their forefathers did ; and, being applied with more skill, it 
is beyond all comparison much more valuable to their employ- 
ers. Besides, their wages are for the most ‘part expended on 
home-produce and home-made comniodities, and thus ultimate- 
ly return whence they came. A great deal has been said of 
the extravagance of the operative. manufacturers in prosperous 
times, and F believe with truth in many instances: but, however 
imprudent it may be, on their part, to spend their temporarily 
enhanced gains on dress and victuals, instead of saving a’ part 
for a tinte of adversity, it does not so readily appear that their 


conduct deserves severe reprobation, in a national point of view. 
If the operative manufacturers of the west of Scotland choose to 
lay out a part of their wages in purchasing silk stockings, fine 
shawls, &c. and on butcher’s-meat, wheaten bread, and other 
articles of home produce, the home market of both the manu- 
facturer and farmer is certainly extended, and probably in a 


greater degree than the foreign market is limited by any pre-~ 
vious advatice of wages, [dleness and dissipation, however, ad- 
mit of no excuse. 

_I am led to these reflections by the perasal of some writings, 
which have for their object’ to show the comparatively smalf 
breadth of land which would yield subsistence for our present 
population, if oatmeal; or potatoes, were the common fond of 
the great body of the people of the United Kingdom, as they 
still are, the one in Scotland, and the other in Ireland. I-shall 
do little more than give the substance of the remarks I have seen 
oh the consumptioh of these two kinds of food, leaving to your 
other correspondents to draw their owt conclusions. regard 
to oatmeal, the inforniation séems tolérably full and accurate ; 
but as there are few or no instances of the people in any part‘of 
Scotland living altogether; even for a part of the year, on po- 
tatoes, the consumption of this root has not been so well ascer- 
tained. st 
~ I. Oatmeat.—The points which séem’ to eo considera- 
tion under this head are, Ist, ‘he quantity of oats produced 
on a given space, say one acre, of good arable land; 2d, the 
weight of meal obtamed from them; 3d, the forms in which 
this meal is used for food; and, 4¢/, the weight of oatmeal re- 
quired for one meal,- or for + Week’s food, by a full grown Ja- 

“2. 
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bouring man, when prepared in the most common manner. It 

is only proposed, ps to notice these several points, with a view 

to a more enlarged discussion at a future period :—it would swell 

- article beyond all reasonable limits, to enter on minute de- 

taus. 

1st, With regard to the produce of oats, the quantity has 
been stated at 10 bolls, or 60 bushels, per Scotch acre (four 
Scotch and five English acres being nearly equal). This is no 
doubt above the average produce Rcekoa Scotland, though 
not above that of its best cultivated districts. But it is of the 
Jess consequence what may be taken as the produce, since, for 
the purpose of afterwards comparing oatmeal with potatoes, land 
of the same quality is understood, and a corresponding produce 
of potatoes is assigned. 

zd, Oats of diflerent kinds, even though grown on land of 
the same fertility, give very different quantities of meal. Pota- 
toe oats, of Bor uality, are to be understood here; and a 
boll, or 6 bushels of them, should give 9 stone Scotch Troy 
(174 lib. to the stone) of meal, without allowing any deduction 
for the miller’s charges, which are sometimes paid in kind. 
Hence 60 bushels, at 14 stone, or 263 lib. avoirdupois, produce 
1575 lib. of meal. 

3d, Oatmeal is prepared in a variety of ways; but in Scot- 
land it is most generally used as bread, in the shape of thin 
cakes, and in porridge, eaten with milk, beer, &c. In the fol- 
lowing remarks, porridge only shall be attended to. The in- 
crease of weight, according to different modes of preparation, 
may be seen from the following statement by Mr George Ro- 
bertson, the well informed author of the Mid-Lothian and Kin- 

cardineshire Surveys. 

‘From experiments carefully ascertained,’ says Mr Ro- 
bertson, ‘ I have found 12 lib. of oatiheal produce — iia 
in hard cakes - - - - - 132 

* Ditto in thick made porridge, as usually made by la- 
bouring people - - - of 

¢ Ditto in porridge made thinner at first, but by longer 
boiling brought to a thick enough consistency - 39 

* Ditto in sowens, or flummery - - = - Dep 
This last article Mr Robertson recommends to be used in a 

time of scarcity, as both wholesome and nutritious.—(Kincar- 

dineshire Survey, p. 432.) 

Lastly, The weight of meal, when made into porridge, re- 
quired tor the maintenance of a full grown labouring man, has 
been stated differently ; but I shall confine myself to the accounts 
furnished by two intelligent gentlemen, who secm to have paid 
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particular attention to the subject. In several places, 174 lib. 
of meal is the common weekly allowance to one man, which is 
more than the quantity actually consumed, and includes pay- 
ment for cooking and salt. ‘ When he’ (the labourer) * uses 
‘ but little milk,’ (says Dr Skene Keith), ‘ he requires 14 lib. 
‘ weekly, or 2 lib. avoirdupois per day; when he os a mode- 
* rate quantity of milk, he will consume 12 lib. of oatmeal; and 
¢ when he has abundance of milk, and lives chiefly upon thin 
¢ ae or brose, half his usual allowance (or 84 lib.) will 
* serve him.’ According to the same writer, even when at 
hard work, 104 lib. of meal made into milk porridge, with some- 
thing less than a gallon English wine measure, daily, of milk, 
will fully support a man for a week. 

On this point Mr Robertson observes, that in harvest, when 
it is customary for farmers to provide food to their reapers, 
83 lib. of meal serve to make porridge to 12 people: which is 
113 02. for each meal, 35 oz. daily, and 15 lib. 5 oz. per week 
for each person. But this, he adde, is understood to be a large 
allowance. In Kincardineshire in particular, where it is usual 
for the unmarried ploughmen to mess in common in what is 
called the Bothy, they use 14 lib. of meal each in the week ; or 
at the rate of 2 lib. daily, or 10} oz. at each meal; and there 
are many in that county who take oatmeal, and nothing solid 
besides, three times a day, all the days of the year. Dr Skene 
Keith’s largest allowance being the same with this, it would ap- 
pear that 2 lib. of oatmeal may be taken as the common daily 
consumption of a labouring man. At this rate, 1575 lib., the 
produce of one acre, made into porridge, and eaten’ with a little 
milk, will maintain one man 787} days; 112} weeks; or 2 years, 
8 weeks, and 34 days. 

It ought to be noticed before leaving this part of the subject, 
that Oats yield some further produce both for man and beast. 
Sowens or flummery already mentioned, is obtained by steeping 
the seeds or husks sifted out of the meal. Some refuse is come 
monly claimed by the miller, which goes to his pigs; and there 
is a portion of inferior grain taken out by the fanners in dres- 
sing the marketable corn,—besides straw and chaff. All these 
offals cannot be worth less than 40s. per acre, whether they be 
wholly consumed by live stock, or a part of them be applied to 
no other purpose than the increase of the dunghill. 

II. Porarors.—On this head it is sufficient to know, 1. The 
quantity or weight per acre; and, 2. The daily or weekly con- 
sumption of a labouring man, living on them alone; or, for the 
purpose of correct comparison, with the small allowance of milk 
that bas been made in he case of oatmeal. 
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1. The produce of potatocs, when raised from the ground, 
cannot be rated at more than 40 Lothian bolls, or 8 tons per 
acre, from such land as the oats are supposed .to have grown 
upon, and manured from the home resources of a farm, with- 
out giving it a larger share than belongs to it, in a well regulat, 
ed course of management. The weight of this crop, like that 
of turnips, and most other bulbous rooted plants, depends in a 
great measure on the quantity of putrescent manure applied. A 
greater produce than 8 tons is no doubt often obtained, when 
dung can be procured ad libitum. But, unless near large towns, 
farmers have no other resources than in their own dunghills, 
which can seldom afford more than from 12% to 15 tons of ma- 
nure per acre, for any one crop, without doing injustice to 
others. A most respectable farmer in East Lothian, assures me 
that he has frequently had 15 bolls (90 bushels) of oats ona 
Scotch acre, but never once raised on it above 40 bolls (8 tons) 
of potatocs. 

Before inquiring into the consumption of potatoes, it is de- 
sireable to know the diminution which takes place in their weight 
from the time when tlicy are raised from the ground, until they 
are served up as edible food. I do not know that any experi- 
ments have been made to ascertain this loss of weight, but it is 
certain that it must be considerable. It is understood that they 
lose weight by means of fermentation, after being stored either 
in a house or in heaps on the field ; part of it is necessarily with- 
drawn in washing,--about a sixteenth part, it is said, in boil. 
ing ;—and, unless they are of a very fine quality, perhaps as much 
more may be lost in stripping them of their skins, and occasion- 
al excrescences. In every crop too there is a portion of sinall 
roots, which are scarcely worth the trouble of preparation for 
food ; and in many cases a few are rejected from the badness of 
their quality. It is probable, therefore, that 8 tons of potatoes 
may be reduced to 7 tons before they are ready to be used as 
food for man, and that a fourth or fifth part of a ton of offals 
may fall to the share of pigs and poultry. 

'2, The weight usually consumed by a labouring man at one 
meal has been stated by one gentleman at ¢ lib. and by another 
at 3lib. But the most precise information may be expected 
from Ireland, where potatoes form the enly food of a great por- 
tion of the people for 9 months in the year. By the Report of 
a Committee of the Board of Agriculture, on the culture and 
use of potatoes, priuted in 1795, it appears that a man, his 
wife, and four children eat, by one account (page 71), 3 ewt. or 
$36 lib. per week, which is 8 lib. daily for each; by another ac- 
count 18 stone, or 252 lib. per week, or 6 lib. each per day; 
and at p. 101, 19 stone, or 266 lib. is considered a goo weekly 
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allowance for such a family, which is about 6% lib, daily for each. 
With this last quantity of potatoes, butter milk is used in gene- 
ral at breakfast and supper. On an average, it is said, (p. 72), 
that 20 stone, or 280 lib., ‘ lasts six people six days,’ which is 
nearly 8 lib. for each daily. If we should suppose the consump- 
tion of the four children to be equal to that of the two parents, 
then four full grown persons cat § x6=48 lib. daily, or at the 
rate of 12 lib. per day for each. It is stated, however, (page 
101), that something is allowed ‘ to be thrown to a few fowls, 
‘ their dog, and a pig, which latter is generally raised from 6s. 
‘ value to 20s. in six months.’ But, as the man may be sup- 
posed to eat a little more than the woman, it would appear that 
12 lib. may be taken as the daily consumption of the former. 
From what has been already ascertained with regard to oatmeal, 
2 lib. per day are sufficient for a labouring man in Scotland ; 6 
lib. of potatoes are therefore equal to | lib. of oatmeal; and this 
agrees very well with the Report to the Board, (p. 72), where 
it is stated that 40 lib. of meal serve the same family as long as 
252 lib. of potatoes. 

This weight, it must be noticed, is that of raw potatoes,—of 
which the produce of an acre in Scotland is 8 tons, as already 
mentioned, or 17,920 lib. This, divided by 12, the daily con- 
sumption gives 14934, which is the number of days an acre of 
potatoes will serve a labouring man; that is, 4 years 33-4 days. 
An acre of potatoes, then, gives food for - Days 1493.353 
An acre of oats, for - - - - - 787.5 

In favour of potatoes 705.833 

From this it appears, that the food produced from a given 
space of land under potatoes, has been greatly exaggerated; and 
that, in fact, a Potato crop does not, on a comparison with an 
Oat crop, yield subsistence for man, in the proportion of 2 to 1. 
But it must be evident, that to give any useful results from such a 
comparison, other circumstances must be taken into consideration. 
The Oat seed and Potato sets should be deducted; and, what is 
of more importance, the food consumed by labourers and hor- 
ses, in raising these two different crops. ven alter this should 
be done, the comparison would still be confined to one view of 
the matter, namely, the quantity of food; and it would remain 
to be ascertained, whether a more extended cultivation of pota- 
toes would be consistent with the interest of the cultivator. But 
as this paper is already too long, I shall say nothing of these o- 
ther points at present. Lam, &Xc. 

23d July, 1814, Vr. A. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notice of a New Wheel-Plough, constructed by Mr Wilkie, 
to be worked by One Horse. 
Sir, 

In the 13th volume of your Magazine, page 488, a traveller 
remarks, when noticing the mode of farming carried on by Mr 
Coke of Holkham, and the Norfolk plough, that it is to the fur- 
ther improvement of the plough that we are to look perhaps for 
the greatest perfection of the agriculture of this island; and that 
the Chinese and Hindoos make use of so light and simple a 
plough, as to be drawn by one, and seldom more than two small 
buffaloes. He farther remarks, that other ploughs, and strong- 
er cattle, may be used by us for ploughing or breaking up strong 
lands; but we should think, that for a Norfolk soil, a light 
plough, drawn by a single ox, might in general perform the most 
of the aration, which would be an immense saving of expense. 

Now, Sir, although the above alludes particularly to the light 
soil of Norfolk, still there are undoubtedly many districts in the 
United Kingdom, sufficiently light and mellow, to admit of be- 
ing ploughed, in some stages of their cultivation, with only one 
horse, provided a plough can be constructed on a sufficiently 
light principle of draught. What I mean by a light principle 
of draught, is, that the plough be so calculated, as to take a 
furrow of such depth and dimensions, as the farmer may judge 
necessary, for the soil he has to cultivate; and the weight of 
draught at the same time not to exceed 280 pounds, which is 
allowed to be equal to a one-horse power at a medium. 

Lightness of draught is unquestionably of great importance 
in the construction of the aah: Hence various attempts have 
been made to reduce the friction by the application of wheels. 
Wheeled ploughs, however, haye never been much used in Scot- 
Jand. Lord Kames, that celebrated writer on Scottish husband- 
ry, has pronounced all complicated ploughs to be baubles. The 
pivots of wheel-ploughs, he adds, are ever liable to go wrong, 
and, the wheels to be choaked up with earth; and it must be al- 
lowed, that a plough, liable to the above objections, cannot be 
recommended. But if a wheel can be placed on the plough, in 
such a position as to reduce the weight of draught, and not lia- 
ble to be put out of order, it certainly merits the attention of the 
farmer, and ought to have a fair trial. 

About seven years.ago, I was employed hy General Baillie of 
Carnbroe, and Mr William Scott of Adderston, in this neigh- 
bourhood, to make ploughs, with a wheel of 16 inches diame- 
ter inserted in the heel of the plough, in order to reduce the 
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weight of draught,—Mr Scott having seen one of that descrip- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. These ploughs were 
accordingly made, and tried ; but being constructed of wood, 
and the wheels also of wood, there was not sufficient room in the 
body of the plough for the wheel to act, without being clogged 
up with clay in wet weather: Besides, on account of the thick- 
ness of the landside stilt, the wheel could not be got placed suf- 
ficiently near the landside plane, so as to run in the line of trac- 
tion. On these accounts, the wheel was laid aside, as being of 
little or no use in reducing the weight of draught. 

Still, -however, the wheel was considered an improvement, if 
it could have been placed so as to act with freedom. ‘The iron 
plough permitted a fair trial to be made of this, with a better 
prospect of success. An iron plough was, therefore, made by 
me, and presented to the Farmers’ Club of the Middle Ward 
of Lanarkshire, in August 1812. ‘Ihe Club appointed a com- 
mittce to try the plough, and to report the result. “The Com- 
mittee stated, that the wheel plouzh was from 40 to 56 pounds 
lighter of draught than the common plough ; and that, in their 
opinion, it was peculiarly adapted for working light soils ; par- 
ticularly as, by the reduction of the weight of draught, by the 
application of the wheel the introduction of single-horse ploughs 
would be greatly facilitated. A Committee of the Kilmarnock 
Farmer’s Society, in a report to the Society on Ist of this 
month, have also been pleased to express an opinion, equally la- 
vourable of this plough; and think that, for various purposes, 
it may be drawn by one ordinary horse, without his being op- 
pressed. 

Encouraged by this approbation, I have lately constructed 
ploughs upon the same principle, but somewhat lighter than 
those alluded to, (which were intended for two horses), and which 
I am in hopes may be worked with advantage by one horse on 
light sandy soils, and even on soils of a mediam description, 
which have been previously brought to a certain state of culture 
by two-horse ploughs. Some of them have been tried apparent - 
ly with much success. And before the publication of your next 
Number, I hope to be able to send you satisfactory accounts of 
further trials, under the direction-of some of our Farming So- 
cicties. Should my expectations be realized, I shall send you a 
particular description of this wheel plough, with a drawing; ‘or 
which I shall request a place in your useful repository. 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Joun Witete. 


Uddingstone, near Hamilton, 
25th July, 1814. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 





On Dairy Management. Communication regarding an improved 
Mode of Feeding and Milking Cows, near Farnham in Surrey. 


eee 


Directicns to the Cowfeeder. 


Go to the cow-stall at 6 o’clock in the morning, winter and 
summer ; give each cow half a bushel of the mangel wurzel, car- 
rots, turnips, or potatoes, cut; at 7 o’clock, the hour the dairy- 
maid comes to milk them, give each some hay, and let them feed 
till they are all miilked.—If any cow refuses hay, give her some- 
thing she will eat, such as grains, carrots, &c. during the time 
she is milking, as it is absolutely necessary the cow should feed 
whilst milking.—As soon as the woman has finished milking in 
the morning, turn the cows into the airing ground, and let there 
be plenty of fresh water in the troughs; at 9 o’clock give each 
cow three gallons of the mixture, (as under—to eight gallons of 
grains add four gallons of bran or pollard); when ‘hg bere eat- 
en that, put some hay into the cribs; at 12 o’clock give each 
three gallons of the mixture as before ; if any cow looks for more, 
give her another gallon; on the contrary, if she will not eat 
what you gave her, take it out of the manger, for never at one 
time let a cow have more than she will eat up clean.— Mind and 
keep your mangers clean, that they do not get sour. At 2 o’- 
clock give each cow half a bushel of carrots, maugel wurzel, or 
turnips; look the turnips, &c. &c. over well before you give 
them to the cows, as one rotten turnip, &c. will give a bad taste 
to the milk, and most likely spoil a whole dairy of butter.—At 
* o'clock put the cows into the stall to be milked ; feed them on 
hay as you did at milking-time in the morning, keeping in mind 
that the cow whilst milking must feed on something.—At 6 o’- 
clock give each cow three gallons of the mixture as before.— 
Rack them up at 8 o’clock—Twice in a week put into each cow’s 
feed at noon, a quart of malt dust. 

*,* The daily Expense of subsisting each Cow on the above 
Feed will be about Two Shillings. 































Directions to the Dairy Maid. 


Go to the cow-stall at 7 o’clock; take with you cold water and 
a spunge, and wash each cow’s udder clean before milking ; 
dowse the udder well with cu/d water, winter and summer, as 
it braces, and repels heats.— Keep your hands and arms clean.— 
Milk each cow as dry as you can, morning and evening, and 
when you have milked each cow as you suppose dry, begin again 
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with the cow you first milked, and drip them each; for the prin- 
cipal reason of cows failing in their milk is from negligence in 
not milking the cow dry, particuarly at the time the calf is ta- 
ken from the cow.—Suffer no one to milk a cow but yourself, 
and have no gossipping in the stall.—Every Saturday night give 
in an exact account of the quantity of milk each cow has given 
in the week. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Beneficial effects of Crows in destroying Grubs —KExiract of a let. 
ter from the Right Honourable Sin Joun Sinciarr, Bart. 


May, 1814. 

In a recent communication from Mr Niel Ballingal of Sweet 
Bank in Fife, he gives the following account of the means by 
which a valuable field was preserved from the vermin that attack- 
ed it. He begins with remarking, that during the Spring of 
1813, the grub worm was most destructive; in particular, that 
he had a field of 20 acres of oats, (on old grass ploughed up) 
where slugs innumerable, and the grub worm together, threaten- 
ed absolute destruction to the whole crop, He ordered half 
the field to be limed with hot lime, at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and then immediately rolled it with a heavy roller, (cast-me- 
tal). The roller destroyed the slugs even where the lime was not 
applied, and still more completely where it was. But neither 
the lime nor the roller had any effect on the grub, and destruc- 
tion went on. ‘The field otherwise, promised a most productive 
crop, being in high order. 

Mr Ballingal next prohibited shooting crows on any part of 
the farm, or at all disturbing them. ‘The consequence was, that 
every morning this field was covered by them, (a rookery being 
2t two miles distance). Not a clod but they had turned over, and 
devoured such numbers of grub worms, that very soon the ravages 
on the crop ended; and he had afterwards the prospect of a 
full crop of at least 150 boils on a field, where, but for the crows, 
he would not have had either straw or corn. He is convinced, 
therefore, from his own ‘experience, that farmers would have 
cause to regret the extirpation, or even too much diminishing 
the number of crows. He is convinced, that Providence intend- 
ed them to be uselul. The grub that season, had it not been for 
the crow (and the magpie, equally an enemy to the grub), would 
have destroyed more grain in this county (Fife), than all the 
crows in it would have done in seven years, 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Clause in a Lease, for regulating the Itent of Arable Land by the 


average Price of Corn. 

‘ Farruer, seeing that the principal reason for granting a 
lease to endure for the period of* * years, is to encourage 
a tenant to execute improvements of a more effectual nature, 
and in a better manner, and thereby to enable him to pay a 
fuller rent, than he could do with a short or uncertain term 
of possession, and seeing that it is also an equitable object to 
prevent both landlord and tenant from suffering loss at an af- 
ter period, from any striking change occurring in the relative 
value of money and land-produce, particularly corn; it is 
therefore stipulated, that if, during the first seven years of 
this lease, the average price of corn, namely, wheat, barley 
and vats, according to the fiars of the shire of ‘ 
shall be different from its average price, according to the said 
fiars, during the seven years immediately preceding the com- 
mencement of the lease, then; and in that case, the rent of 
each of the second seven years of the lease shall vary, that is, 
be increased or diminished accordingly ; + and if, iuind the 
second seven years of the lease, the average price of the same 
species of corn by the said fiars, shall be different from its a- 
verage fiar price during the first seven years of the lease, 
then, and in that case, the rent of each of the remaining 
years of the lease, shall in the like manner vary, that is, be 
increased or diminished accordingly.’ ¢ 

By such a clause, the rent, or any proportion of it that the 
parties chuse, would come, in the progress of a lease of ordi- 
nary endurance, as nineteen or twenty-one years, to be regu- 
Jated by the prices of corn. If the word accordingly be used, 
it will, after the first seven years, have much the same 7“. 
tion as a rent wholly of corn, not however delivered in kind, 
but converted into money by the average fiar prices during a 
term of years, (whether seven, ten, or any other number); and 
if the other expression be preferred, then not the whole rent, 
but any proportion of it, would be regulated in a similar man- 
ner, by such average fiar prices of corn. 








* Nineteen or twenty-one, as the parties may chuse. 

+ Instead of the word ‘ accordingly,’ the following might be 
ubstituted, ‘ in the proportion of one-half (or three-fourths, or 
one-third, or two-thirds, or any other proportion which the par- 
ties may ecree on) of the difference between the averages. ’ 
¢ Or else, ‘ in the proportion of . of the difference be- 
tween the average fiar prices, during the said first scven and the 
said second seven years of the lease.’ 
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A Mode of Payment of Rent, according to the Average Value of 
Grain.—By J. F. Erskine Esq. of Mar. 

Tue Rents in Scotland, until the middle of the last century, 
were usually paid two-thirds in grain, and one-third in money. 
As the circumstances of the country changed, payments in kind 
became irksome to the landlord, and oppressive to the tenants ; 
so that about the year 1750, the rents of land were usually paid 
wholly in money. Being early convinced by a valuable pam- 
phlet published in 1776, by Mr Wedderburn of St Germains, 
in regard to the proportion of the produce of arable land that 
should be paid as rent to the landlord; and that a money-rent 
for arable land, fixed at a specified sum per acre, or for the 
whole farm, is fallacious; I thought that it would be more equi- 
table, if the rent were ascertained by a nominal rent in grain, 
convertible annually into money, according to the prices of the 
county fars * taken on an average of 20 years, immediately pre- 
ceding the crop for which the rent was exigible. 

The money-rent offered for the best carse land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clackmannan and Stirling, about the 1770 and 1775, 
was from 2. to 2/. 4s. per acre. Let us suppose that the farm 
was to contain !20 acres, which, at two guineas, gave a rent of 
2521. In order to ascertain the value of this by a nominal vic- 
tual-rent, take the medium price of Wheat, Barley, Oats and 
Peas, by the price of Clackmannanshire fiars, on an average of 
the preceding 20 years. 

The prices were as follows— Wheat, per boll, L.0 16 44 
Barley : 0 13 103 

Oats + 010 82 

Peas - O11 53 

Total - - - Laie 3 

Medium price per boll - 013 1f 

$87 bolls, the nominal rent in grain, at 13s, 1$d., 252. 7s. lid. 

In the year 1812, the usual money rent, for the same lands, 
was from 4/. 10s. to 5/. per acre. 

The prices of grain, on an average of 20 years, ending with 
1812— Wheat - = L115 O§ 

Barley - - 1 7 11z 
Oats - - . 1 ie 
Peas : - 1 2 3 
Total - - - Lb 6 6 
Medium price of the four grains, per boll - 1 6 7 
$87 bolls at 1. 6s. 7id., «= L.515 $ 104 
120 acres, at 4/. 5s. 104d. per acre, 515 2 6 


* The Fiars are the prices of Grain, fixed by the Sheriffs of the 
several counties, and a jury, in the month of March each year. 
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Being firmly persuaded that no mode of payment could be 
more equitable, than converting annually the nominal grain rent 
into a money rent, by the fiars prices, taken on an average of 
the last 20 years preceding the crop for which the rent was ex- 
igible,—but the continual fluctuation of the rent was found to 
be unpleasant; I have therefore recently adopted another mode 
which seems to obviate every objection, without deviating from 
the principle which I hold to be just. 

he mode adopted was this—Suppose two guineas per acre 
was the rent offered, which for 120 acres was 2527. The quan- 
tity of grain (wheat, barley, oats, and peas) that this sum could 
purchase in the year 1770, was, as before mentioned, 387 bolls. 

The yearly rent for the first 7 years was 252/.; but the mo- 
ney rent for the eighth crop was ascertained, by taking the price 
of the four grains on a ten years average, and was found to be, 

For Wheat - of ee ew he OTT ES 

Barley - - - O 14 114 
Oats - 0 il 
Peas - 


Total - 


Medium per boll ~~ = 
$87 bolls, at 14s. 1¢d. - 2727. 18s. $id. 

Which was to be the money rent for the eighth and six eh- 
suing crops; and the rent for the 15th crop was to be ascet- 
tained in a similar manner. 

The price of grain, on an average of ten years, ending with 
crop 1785— 

Wheat - L.0 18 9 

Barley 016 2 


Oats 0.12 6: 
Peas 012 4 


oe 


Total L.2 19 10 


Medium per boll . - O 14 114 

$87 bolls, at'14s. Ll2d. - 289. 8s. 104d. 
‘Which was to be the money rent for the fifteenth, and the six 
remaining crops of the Jease. 


For the more complete elucidation of this subject, the fol- 
fowing Tables have been drawn up. 
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On Straw, its Value, and Uses. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On Straw, its Value, and Uses. 
From Sir J. Sixctarr’s Scottish Husbandry, 2d Edition, vol. I. p. 378. 


Tuts is a subject that has not hitherto been so much attended 
to as its importance deserves. ‘Though many useful observa- 
tions on straw, are occasionally introduced in agricultural writ- 
ings, and though its value, as the basis of future crops, is fully 
admitted by every intelligent farmer, yet I do not recollect to 
have seen the subject professedly treated of at any length:—I 
hope, therefore, that it may be of some use to allot a section of 
this work for its discussion. It would require a whole chapter 
to go through the subject fully ; but I shall endeavour, in this 
section, to compress the most important particulars connected 
with it, under the following heads:—1. The weight of straw 
produced on an average of the different crops of grain and pulse, 

er.statute acre; 2. The value of the different kinds of straw, 
In so far as that can be ascertained; and, $. The various uses 
to which each kind of straw is applicable. 

Although the agricultural practices of the more improyed 
counties in Scotland, have been principally detailed in this work, 


yet as this subject is not only of great importance, but has hi- 
therto been but imperfectly explained, it is proposed to discuss 
it at some length, and Se to mention, the different 


practices both of England, and of the less cultivated districts of 
Scotland, where the information obtained seems to be material. 


I. On the Weight of Straw produced by the different Crops, and 
the average Amount of the whole. 


The quantity of straw produced per acre, differs according to 
a.variety of circumstanees; as, 1. The species of grain, whether 
wheat, barley, oats, &c.; 2. The different kinds of the same 
grain,—for Red oats produce less straw than Angus. oats, &ec. ; 
$. The season,—for in dry seasons the quantity is less than in 
moist; 4. The soil,—for in fertile soils the straw is more ab- 
undant than in poor ones; 5. The season when the seed is 
sown,—for spring-sown wheat has less straw than the winter- 
sown; and, 6. The manner in which the straw is cut,—for an 
inch or two at the root-end of the straw, makes a great addition 
to the dunghill. 

It is certainly desirable, however, notwithstanding these di- 
versities, to be enabled to form some general idea of the avera 
produce, in straw, of each kind of grain, and the average weight 
produced. by all the different crops. ae owing to the little at- 
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tention that has hitherto been paid to the subject, and the scan- 
tiness of authorities, the weight cannot be ascertained with the 
accuracy that could be wished, though it is probable that the 
following estimates are not far from the truth. 

Mr Young informs me, that he has seen a calculation, from 
which it would appear, that the average produce, in straw, of 
all the different crops, stubble included, may be calculated at 
1 ton 7 cwt. per English acre; but that is rejecting the weaker 
soils. 

It is calculated by Mr Brown of Markle, that on an average 
of years, the produce of straw, in good land, and under toler- 
able management, will be nearly in the following proportion, 
per English acre. 

Stones. 


Wheat - - - 160 

Beans and Peas - 130 

Oats” - - : 130 

Barley - - : 100 

Total 520 
Or, at an average of these crops, 130 stone per acre, 22 lib. 
avoirdupois, per stone ; in all, 2860 lib. or 1 ton 5 cwt. 2 quar- 
ters and 4 lib. 

Mr Dudgeon of Prora calculates, that an English acre of 
good land, under proper management, will produce four carts 
of straw in the corn; and that the straw, separately, may weigh, 
per cart, 35 stones tron, or 140 stones in all, or 1 ton 74 cwt. 
per acre. This estimate, however, is only applicable to the 
more improved districts. 

n the whole, therefore, it may be safely estimated, that on 
an average of years, well-cultivated and fertile soils, when the 
crop is carefully cut down, will annually produce, on the aver- 

e of the crops above mentioned, and taking the average of 
the kingdom, | ton 5 cwt. per English acre. 

Rye is rarely cultivated in Scotland; but when that sort of 
crop is grown, the produce of straw is very great. Mr Brown 
of Markle informs me, that a few years ago he had 3 Scotch 
acres Of, soft loam, under a crop of rye, the straw of which was 
of great length, and weighed fully 250 stones tron, of 22 lib. a- 
voirdupois, each. This was ascertained at Haddington, when it 
was delivered to the contractor for the barracks, at 9d. per stone. 
Reducing the above quantity into English weight and measure, 
the produce was nearly two tons per English acre. 


II. On the Value of the different Kinds of Straw. 


The intrinsic value of straw must vary materially, according 
VOL. Xv. NO. 59. 
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to its feeding properties, the quantity of manure into which it 
may be coyverted by littering, or its fitness to be employed as 
thatch, these being the chief uses to which it is applicable; but 
in general its price principally depends on its vicinity to large 
towns. It is only in situations ans foreign manure can be 
procures easily, and at a cheaper rate than by converting the 
straw raised upon the farm into dung, that the sale of straw is 
ever permitted. 

Straw is generally dearer in London and its neighbourhood, 
than in any other part of the kingdom. It is sold there by the 
load, which consists of 36 trusses, of $6 lib. each, or 1296 lib, 
in all. Two loads of wheat-straw per acre are reckoned a toler- 
able crop, the average price of which was formerly from 25 to 
40s. per load ; but it has since risen to 3/.12s. At Bath, dur- 
ing the winters of 1791 and 1792, wheat straw was sold as dear 
as hay; and many innkeepers, from a principle of economy, 
used hay of a tolerable quality, instead of straw, as litter. in 
1806, straw sold at Oxford, at from 2. 2s. to 4/. 4s. per load, 
of 224 cwt. The stubbles fetched only 2s. 6d. per acre. 

In the vicinity of Edinburgh, it is calculated that a boll, or 
4 bushels of wheat, produces a kemple of straw, which, by the 
tegulations of the Edinburgh market, should weigh only 15 
stones ; but the farmers generally give about 18 stones, for which 
they get from 13s. to 14s. per kemple, or at the rate of about 
9d. per stone. The amount, consequently, may be stated at a- 
bout 62. (calculating the straw at the rate of 160 stones) per Eng- 
lish acre. Wheat-straw is principally used for litter. When 
thrashed by the flail, being considered better for thatch, it fetch- 
es from 1s. to 2s. more per kemple. 

The straw of beans and peas is seldom sold in Edinbyrgh, 
beirig applied by the farmers in that neighbourhood to feeding 
their own stock. It formerly fetched, when hay was scarce and 
dear, from 25s. to 27s., but at present is only worth about 18s. 
per kemple. 

The value of oat straw is higher in the Edinburgh market 
than that of wheat, being reckoned more nutritious and palat- 
ablé, both for cows and horses. It brings from 12s. to 15s. per 
kemple, or from 8d. to 9d. per stone. The crops are so weighty, 
that the produce, in straw, frequently amounts to above 7/. per 
English acre; but from this the expense of carriage and mar- 
keting must be deducted. 

Some calculations have been made of the comparative value 
of hay and straw. An English acre of hay will produce, on an 
average, about 1} ton. It was formerly calculated, that hay 
was worth double the price of straw; but owing to the varicty 
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of local circumstances, there is no fixed proportion between their 
prices. Asa kind of average, however, the following calcula- 
tions have been drawn up : 


Hay, 1} ton, at Is. per stone of 22 lib. L.7 12 9 
Straw, 1 ton 6 cwt. at 8d. per do. do. - ~ 4 8 $ 
, ° Difference, L.3 4 6 

But if the straw of wheat, oats, and barley, without includ- 
ing peas and beans, enter into the calculation, in equal propor- 
tions, they cannot be estimated, on an average, at more than 
6d. per stone, which gives an additional sum in favour of hay, 
to the amount of 1/. 2s., making the difference between the straw 
of these crops, and hay, 4/.6s.6d. per English acre; to which ma 
be added, 1/. per acre, for the aftermath, or 5/. 6s. 6d.in all. The 
same land, however, besides the straw, if well manured, and 

roperly cultivated, would produce 30 bushels of wheat, or 60 
bushels of oats, which would do much more than compensate 
that difference, and the expenses of its cultivation. Hence the 
comparison comes to be, not so much between hay and straw, 
as between grass and arable crops. 

‘It is to be observed, on this head, that from November to 
March, the straw of gats, beans, and peas, and, in some dis- 
tricts, barley or bear, is, with an allowance of corn, the chief 
food of farm horses in Scotland; and thus supplying the place 
of hay, it is of nearly the same value to the farmer ; and though 
hay will make an ox fat, which no quantity of straw will do, 
a the question is not as to the relative fattening qualities of 

ay and straw, but whether straw may not be used, in some 
cases, with advantage, as a substitute for hay.. Whatever may 
be the price of hay, it is proved, by the experience of the mdst 
intelligent farmers in Scotland, that bean and peas straw, in 
particular, when properly harvested, is worth three-fourths of 
that price, any time between November and March, for feed- 
ing working horses and oxen, or for giving even to fattening 
cattle, mixed with richer food, at least at the commencement of 
that process. 

As straw is rarely permitted to be sold, being usually employ- 
ed in maintaining winter stock, Mr Brown of Markle remarks, 
that the real value of the article to the farmer is but inconsider- 
able, depending upon the quantity and the quality of the dung 
it produces. If 130 tron stones of straw can be manufactured 
into four double cart-loads of dung, (2s is generally supposed), 
and if the dung be estimated at ten shillings per load, a price it 
is worth when properly manufactured, the value to the farmer 


o 
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is nearly 34d. per stone tron weight, of 22 lib. avoirdupois, or 
40s, per acre: Nor was straw formerly reckoned of much value 
for feeding. Mr Brown states, that before turnips were gene- 
rally cultivated, many farmers in East-Lothian, were in the ha- 
bit of wintering cattle, of a moderate size, for dealers and o- 
thers, charging only 15s, per head, from the middle of Octo- 
ber, to the first of May: and Mr Baily of Chillingham, in 
Northumberland, informs me, that 20s. for wintering, is still a 
common price in his neighbourhood. 

So little is it thought necessary accurately to ascertain the va- 
lue of straw, that in several cases it has been given by the out- 
going to the incoming tenant, as an equivalent for the expense 
of harvesting, thrashing, and marketing the last crop. _ It is of- 
ten thought insufficient to cover even that expense, and a farther 
abatement is allowed on the price of the grain. A farmer of 
Roxburghshire informs me, that in 1806, he sold the straw of 
a crop, consisting chiefly of oats, with a small proportion of 
barley, at 2s. Gd. for the straw of each boll, equal to 74 Win- 
chester bushels, he being at the expense of reaping, carting and 
stacking, and the purchaser of thrashing and marketing; so 
that the straw would cost the purchaser in all about 5s. per boll 
of grain, or 40s. per acre. The crop was estimated at 60 bushels 
per acre; the straw at about 125 stones, of 22 lib. each, or 


i; ton, at which rate it only cost 34d. per stone. Had it only 
amounted to 100 stone, it would have cost but 5d. a stone, at 
which price the purchaser would have been amply repaid in fod- 
der and dung. In, the same district, hay did not fetch, at that 
time, more than from 8d. to 9d. per stone. ” 


Ill. On the various Purposes to which Straw is applicable. 


‘These may be considered under the following general heads: — 
1. Feeding stock; 2. Litter; 3. Thatching; and, 4. Miscellane- 
@us purposes. 


1, Feeding Stock. 


In former times,- the supporting of stock was the great object 
to which straw was applied. Almost every blade was devoted 
to that purpose, and scarcely any left to litter the stalls. ‘The 
husbandry of the celebrated Bakewell was then much commend- 
ed, who used no straw for litter ; but, if he had more than his 
own cattle would consume, would rather take in those of his 
neighbour, to eat the straw for nothing, giving them the same 
attendance as his own, than use it for litter. No species of dung 
was then valued that had not passed through the body of an ani- 
mal; and if, by littering, more muck was made, yet the dung 
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of straw, when eaten, it was contended, was more profitable. 
Bakewell, however, after trying if for several years, was con- 
vinced by experience, that he had adopted an erroneous sys- 
tem, and, with his usual sagacity, he resolved to litter his stock 
amply, for the sake of dung, and not for the benefit of his cat- 
tle. As people are too apt to run to extremes, the rage now is, 
to use the whole, or nearly the whole, as litter, and to give lit- 
tle, if any, of the straw to stock. 

It is certain that nothing could be more injudicious, than the 

lan of feeding cattle solely upon straw, without the addition af 
i, corn, or succulent food. It is justly observed upon this 
system, by Doctor Singers, that when the winter and spring were 
severe, and the cattle were fed on straw alone, they sometimes 
fell off so much, before the new grass made its appearance, that 
many of them died for the want of sufficient sustenance ; and 
the rest were so much reduced in condition, that they could 
hardly stand, or were almost “ at the lifting,” as the farmers 
said. It required also, two or three months of good grass, to 
recover what was lost. 

The subject of feeding with straw, will be better understood, 
by considering, 1. ‘The specific properties of the different kinds 
of straw, employed in feeding stock; and, 2. The rules that 
ought to be observed when stock are fed with that material. 

Properties of the different Kinds of Straw for feeding Stock. 

1. Wheat-straw.—This kind of straw, from its strength, is 
considered to be peculiarly ealculated both for litter and thatch- 
ing; and indeed, wherever the practice of cutting straw into 
chaff, for mixing with corn for horses, prevails, wheat-straw is 
preferred. When given to cattle or horses, it is sometimes cut 
into chaff in Scotland, and cither given raw in that state, or, 
what is greatly preferred, steamed with other food, in particular 
with potatoes. 

In order to improve wheat-straw as fodder, it is said to be a 
practice, in some parts of England, to cut the grain rath: 
greener than in Scotland, which preserves more of the natural 
juices, and consequently makes the fodder better. Mr Young 
informs me, that some of the best farmers he ever knew, were 
accustomed to cut wheat much earlier than cowmon in their re- 
spective districts. One of these was a miller in Norfolk, who 
occupied a large farm, where he always cut his wheat several 
days before any one clse thought of beginning, well knowing the 
good consequences in the value of the grain. It must also be 
less apt to be injured by shaking or harvesting. * 


* Without any regard to the value of the straw, it is allowed te 
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It is also not unusual to cut the grain knee high, and only to 
give, what some consider to"be the slender and more succulent 
parts of the stalk to the cattle, whilst others maintain, that the 
straw nearest the root is the most nourishing. On this subject, 
Mr Young remarks, that in regard to cutting grain higher or low- 
er, there are advantages in the former, particularly in thrashing, 
and in more expeditiously carting and stacking; but that the 
stubble should be cut very soon after harvest, otherwise its vir- 
tue, as litter, will be injured; and that it will not answer for 
thatching, (as practised in some parts of England), or for co- 
vering stacks. ‘This high-cutting plan, however, is reprobated 
in Scotland, on the ground, that much grain is thus wholly lost 
in cutting, (for a stubble of 12 or 18 inches can never be a clean 
one), and that the expense of the sickle, and of the scythe, are 
both incurred; nor is the object accomplished ; for the cattle 
will pick and cull the best parts of the straw, without expense, 
if allowed plenty of it. ‘The plan probably originated, from a 
wish to save barn room ; but corn is kept to much more advan- 
tage, in stacks. 

2. Oat-straw—Among the culmiferous grains, the straw of 
the oat is considered to be the best fodder, when given uncut. 
It is well known indeed, that oat-straw, during the winter sea- 
son, is almost universally given instead of hay, in all the best 
cultivated counties of Scotland, during the winter months, 
though that of peas and beans is certainly preferred where both 
are grown. * yee , 

In some districts, they cut oats in the straw, into a species of 
fodder, which they call “ cut-meat.” This is given not only to 

horses, but to cattle, especially fatting cattle. It is thought 
to give not only fatness, but a fineness of skin to all sorts of stock. 

Since the increased price of hay and corn, oats in the straw, 
cut in this manner, have been given, even to hard-working horses, 


be an advantage, to cut wheat, as well as all other grain, while there 
is yet much of the natural juices in the straw.’ Mr John Shirreff is 
of opinion, that all sorts of grain ought to be cut, whenever the 
straw, immediately below the ear, is so dry, that on twisting it no 
juice can be expressed, however green the straw may be in the lower 
part of the stalk; for then the grain cannot improve, as the circu- 
lation of the juices to the ear has stopped. Every hour grain stands 
uncut after passing this stage, it sustains deterioration, trom losing 
much of its fragrance and peculiar flavour; also its brightness of 
colour, by exposure to the atmosphere ; to say nothing of the risk 
from shaking by high winds, or even in the act of reaping, if allow- 
ed to stand too long. It may require perhaps a common pocket 
magnifier to ascertain the expressing of the juices, unless where 3 
person has uncommonly good eyes, ' 
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in stage-coaches, who, when thus fed, require but very little, ifany 
hay. This is a practice, however, ‘not to be recommended, and 
has been justly reprobated as slovenly and wasteful; as the pro- 
portion between straw and corn is so different, it is quite impos- 
sible that a farmer can do justice to his cattle and horses by this 
practice. Let the corn, it is said, be first separated from the 
straw, and then mixed in just propurtions, and the same ma¢hi- 
nery will both thrash the corn, and cut the straw, as is already 
done in several parts of Scotland. 

8. Barley-strauw—This description of straw is, in many dis- 
tricts, condemned, as bad food for stock. In the drought of 
spring, it is said to be very poor feeding, giving neither strength 
to the horse, milk to the cow, nor flesh to the ox ; and horses, 
when fed on it, are more subject to botts (gripes), than when 
any other kind of straw is given them. 

Barley is extremely difficult to save in any tolerable decree of 
order ; the straw, when the crop is fully ripe, is extremely brit- 
tle, hence the ears are exceedingly apt to break off in handling, 
but the straw is more easily eaten. ‘That brittleness, however, 
it is contended, is a sufficient proof, that it contains little nutri- 
tive juices; for what would any one think of brittle hay ? 

4. Beun-straw.—If well harvested, this straw forms a very 
hearty and nutritious kind of food for cattle in the winter season. 
Both oxen and horses, when duly supplied with oats, in pro- 
portion to the work they have to execute, thrive well on it ; and 
the reduced parts, or what is termed in England, the-coving- 
chaff, is found valuable as a manger food, for the labourin 
teams ; when blended with other substances, it is probable that, 
in particular cases, the stems might be cut into chaff with ad- 
vantage: but when made use of in these methods, it should be 
used as fresh as possible after being thrashed.. A mixture of 
beanestraw, (which by itself is rather dry), and of peas-halm, 
which is sweet and nourishing, makes excellent fodder. 

But though this straw, more especially when mixed with peas- 
halm, is of great value, as fodder to the working stock of the 
farm, it does not suit well with riding-horses, as it is apt to hurt 
their wind. In some horses, both bean-straw, and peas-halm, 
are apt to occasion colic pains, or the disease which is provin- 
cially called botts, probably occasioned by flatulency. For this 
disease, about half an ounce, or the fill of a table-spoon, of 
laudanum, is found to be a good reniedy. 

It is singular that in Middiesex, where beans are in general 
well harvested, the value of the straw should be so little known, 
as to be generally employed in bedding the farmer’s horses, and 
other cattle when housed, or in littering the farm-yards, when 
it is picked over by young stock. 
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5. Peas-straw.—In Scotland, the halm of peas is used as fod- 
der for work-horses, instead of hay ; and, when well harvested, 
forms a very excellent provender, insomuch, that it is considered 
to be of almost equal value as the grain itself. As the halm is 
seldom sold, there is a want of data on which its weight, and 
consequent money value, can be estimated; but a good crop, 
in favourable seasons, may perhaps weigh 150 Scotch hay stones, 
or a ton and a half; and may consequently be worth, in cases 
where the farmer is allowed to sell straw, from 3/. 15s. to 5/. 12s., 
or even 7/. 10s. per statute acre, according as the price of hay 
may happen to be, whether 6d., 9d., or is. per stone tron, of 
22+ avoirdupois pounds each. 

6. Tare-siraw, or Hay.—This is an article by some farmers 
strongly recommended ; for when the land has been dunged, 
and the seed good, the produce is considerable. ‘The crop 
should be cut as soon as the blossoms begin to fall off, or the 
pods to form, and the whole converted into hay. Tares require 
a great deal of sun to cure, and rain is very injurious to them. 
It would be a good plan, to mix them with dry straw, which 
would improve both. ‘Three tons of tare-hay, which it is said 
has been produced in Middlesex, are worth from 12 to 15 gui- 
neas. In more distant places, where meadow-hay sells from 


3/, 10s. to 37. per load, the tares will be worth from 7/. 10s. to 
9/. per statute acre. 


Rules regarding the Consumption of Straw in Feeding. 


The rules to be observed regarding the consumption of straw 
in feeding stock, relate to, 1. Cattle; 2. Horses; 3. Sheep; and, 
4, To various particulars of a miscellaneous nature. 

1. Cattle.—Straw is much used in the feeding of cattle in 
Scotland; and there can be no doubt, that oxen will feed well on 
straw and turnips, if the straw be good. It is recommended, 
in all cases, that for a month or six weeks after a bullock is put 
to turnips, straw only should be given with them: But in the 
more advanced stages of fattening, hay is so much superior, that 
it should if possible be supplied. It is certain, at the same time, 
that’ hay is a very expensive food for stock, and ought to be 
saved as much as possible where it can prudently be saved. It 
is well known that a full allowance of turnips and straw, during 
the winter months, will fatten better, than a small allowance of 
hay in place of the straw. In the spring, hay, which retains its 
nutritive juices longer than straw, is much more valuable, both 
for fattening stock and feeding horses ; and it is therefore the 
practice in Scotland, to reserve hay for about three months con- 
tumption of these kinds of stock, and for no others. 
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The superiority of this mode of feeding, -with a view to eco- 
nomy, will appear from the following observations. An ox that 
will fatten on a daily allowance of 20 stones of turnips, with a 
small quantity of wheat, or of oat-straw, would require three 
English stones of hay daily, if fed on hay alone. As an acre of 
turnips, (30 tons), is, to an acre of hay, (1+ ton), as 20 to 1; 
hence an acre of turnips with straw, will go as far as three acres 
of hay, whilst the ox, at the same time, will fatten much better, 
and make three times as much dung. Straw, therefore, is of 
great importance in feeding stock, at least in the first stages of 
fattening, though merely given as a sort of alterative: For it 
saves hay, which is so expensive a crop to the farmer. Mr 
Young, on the other hand, recommends this experiment. Weigh 
two oxen alive; put one to straw, and the other to hay, and 
after four or five months weigh them again, and the comparative 
value of the food, in regard to its nourishing properties, will then 
be ascertained. * It would be proper, at the same time, to have 
a third ox weighed, and fed on straw and turnips, and a fourth 
on hay and turnips. 

When the grain distillery was permitted in Scotland, great 
numbers of cattle were fed on the refuse ; and, twice a day, straw 
was given them, along with the grains and wash. It was found, 
that without straw they would not feed so well, not being so well 
enabled to chew the cud. The London distillers, however, 
found straw so dear, that, in general, they preferred hay. The 
advantage of giving straw, when cattle are fed either on turnips, 
or the refuse of the distillery,. is not so much to be attributed to 
the nutritive qualities of the straw itself, as that it encourages the 
animal to eat more of the richer sorts of food, than he would 
otherwise be inclined to consume. 

2. Horses.—In regard to horses, even in the more improved 
districts of Scotland, they seldom get any hay for three months 
in winter ; but with straw, and the corn, which must always be 
given them, whether they get straw or hay, they not only plough 
three-fourths of an English acre per day, or work from seven to 
eight hours at other work, but are actually full of flesh and vi- 


* There is no doubt that the result of this experiment would be 
much in favour of hay, for it is admitted that cattle can scarcely 
subsist on straw alone. It is not urged as a proper food by itself, 
but it is recommended to give it along with turnips, instead of hay 
and turnips. Make a comparison between two oxen, the one fed on 
hay and turnips through the whole winter and spring, and the other 
fed on straw and turnip through winter, and hay and turnig late in 
spring, and the result, so far as regards economy, will, it is believed, 
be in favour of the latter practice. 
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gour, when sowing commences. They must, however, have 
hay, instead of straw, when the severe labour of spring takes 
place. When farmers’ horses are so much reduced in condition, 
as to be unable to go through the severe labour of spring, it is 
owing to their not having got a sufficient quantity of corn. 

Peas and bean-straw certainly make the best fodder for horses, 
when not injured by rain; but if that kind of straw is damaged 
in harvest, white straw is to be preferred. 

' $. Sheep.—There is no food of which sheep are fonder than 
peas-straw. The soil of the pastoral districts in Scotland, being 
rarely of a kind calculated for peas, any extensive cultivation of 
that grain is impracticable; but where circumstances are favour- 
able to that crop, peas ouht to be cultivated, were it merely for 
the straw, as it would enable the store-farmers to carry on their 
system of sheep-farming with much more advantage. Indeed 
the same plan might be advisable in other districts, It may be 
proper to add, that for ewes at yeaning time, lentil- hay is better 
than tare-hay, or even peas-halm. 

4. Miscell:neous Liules and Observatiuns.—On turnip farms in 
Scotland, it is the usual practice, to feed horses till March, where 
the labour is not severe, and cows through the winter, with oat- 
straw, whilst the fattening, and straw. yard cattle, get the straw 
of wheat and barley. If any peas or beans be cultivated on the 
farm, that straw being given to the horses, a part of the oat- 
straw may be lett for the fattening and straw-yard cattle. Upon 
turnip farms, it is not thought profitable to cut the greate: part 
of the clovers for hay. These are usualiy eaten by sheep, and 
no more hay saved, than what may serve the horses, cows, and 
fattening stock, for eight or ten weeks immediately before grass, 
with a small quantity occasionally given to the sheep fed on tur- 
nips. ‘The expense of feeding even the horses alone, for eight 
months, on hay, would be more than a farmer can well afford ; 
at the same time, it is a rule with the best farmers in East-Lo- 
thian, to give hay to their horses in the early part of winter, 
that is, from the middle of October, to the 11th of November old 
style; then peas or bein-straw, tiil seed-time commences in the 
spring ; and afterwards hay. 

Straw keeps much better unthrashed, in a large stack, than in 
abarn. Straw in gencral, more especially white straw, is tound 
to lose its value as fodder, in whatever way it may be kept, after 
the sharp dry breezes of the spring months have set in. 

It is a general rule, that straw, when intended to be used as 
food for stock, should be given, as speedily as possible, after it is 
thrashed. ‘The thrashing separates and exposes it so much, thet 
if kept long, it is, comparatively speaking, of little value as fod- 
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der. Lisle, an intelligent writer on agriculture, and a practical 
farmer, states, that he found cows did not eat straw so well on a 
Monday morning, as they did the rest of the weck, because the 
straw was not fresh from the flail. Straw, therefore, should be 
constantly made use of, as soon after it is thrashed as possible; for 
by keeping, it becomes either musty, or too dry, and cattle do 
not eat it, nor thrive on it so well. It cannot be doubted, that 
air has a very injurious effect upon all kinds of fodder, and the 
more it can be kept from the influence of the sun and the atmo- 
sphere, so mach the better. It is seldom given as fodder, unless 
to straw-yard cattle, after the month of March. 

There is certainly much nourishment in the heads of grain in 
general, and, in particular, in the awns of barley, for which the 
cow-feeders near Edinburgh, give a higher price than for the 
heads of wheat. Barley-chalf is useful to cows, especially if 
mashed, which is reckoned preferable to steaming, from the 
greater ease with which it is performed. 

When clover is sown with grain crops, the clover has often 
arrived at such a length, as to mix with the straw in cutting the 
crop. ‘This certainly improves the straw in good harvests ; but 
as little clover as possible shou!d be cut with the straw, as it 
makes it very difficult to secure the crop, unless it be left upon 
the ground for several days, in what is called ‘ the broad-band 
state.’ 

It is disputed whether straw, where it is the chief food for 
cattle, should be given sparingly, or in abundance. By the ad- 
vocates for the sparing system, it is maintained, that cattle may 
be satiated with straw, if served with it in too great plenty; and 
that they do better, when straw is regularly dealt out to them, 
than in a plentiful year, when it is thrown before them in profu- 
sion. On the other hand, it is contended, that straw is not rich 
enough to produce saticty ; hence, that though when it is given 
to cattle tied up, it may be a good plan to give little at a time, 
yet that straw-yard cattle must be otherwise treated ; nor have 
any unfavourable consequences ensued, when straw is given in 

reat profusion to young cattle, in fold-yards. By having a- 
Sidiieace, they pick out the best, and leave what they do not 
like for litter. All that is necessary is, to give them frequent 
supplies of fresh straw, and to proportion the number of cattle 
in the yard, to the quantity @f straw to be used, so that the dung 
may be of the best quality. More straw should be given when 
the weather is wet, and less when dry. 

On the whole, any attempt to feed cattle on the straw of grain 
alone, is not to be recommended. ‘There is too much truth in 
the remarks, ‘ that with no other food, working animals are 
© thereby rendered unfit to- labour; dairy cows give but little 
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* milk, fattening stock get lean, and young cattle sometimes die 
* of poverty; and though the farmer, at the end of winter, may 
* have a large dunghill, the heap is of so poor a quality, that it 
¢ will go but a little way in manuring his fields: ’ Yet the case is 
very different, when a moderate use of straw, mixed with tur- 
nips, or any other succulent food, is proposed; or when the 
straw of pulse, with an adequate proportion of corn, is given to 
working horses. The price of hay indeed, has now become so 
enormous, that it must enforce, to a certain degree, the con- 
sumption of straw; and that substance may answer, with cattle, 
in the same manner as certain less nourishing articles of food 
would do with the human species. It may be of use, in order to 
fill the stomach and bowels, without which digestion is but im- 
perfectly accomplished. _ It is likewise an important circumstance, 
that feeding cattle and horses partly with straw, in the winter 
season, is highly favourable to the soiling system; for, though 
it consumes more straw in feeding stock in winter, yet it furnish- 
es a great deal of clover for summer-soiling, which otherwise 
must have been made into hay, and consumed in winter, instead 
of the straw. 


2. Litter. 


An intelligent writer on agriculture (Marshall) remarks, that 
ifa Yorkshire and a Norfolk farmer, got equal quantities of straw, 
the Yorkshire-man would make his cattle eat almost every parti- 
cle, and would scarcely leave any to litter their stalls with; whilst 
the Norfolk-man would convert the whole into muck. The 
Yorkshire-man would keep more cattle, and would carry out his 
dung at less expense, whilst the Noyfolk-man would make more 
muck. Others would prefer a middle course, that of eating one 
half, and converting the rest into short or long dung. 

Straw, when mixed with the dung and the urine of cattle, hor- 
ses, &c. &c. is a rich and excellent manure; but even alone, 
when ploughed in, or decomposed by pure simple water, it is of 
use. All the various sorts of straw answer the purposes of litter. 
Some farmers contend, that rye-straw is the best litter ; others 
prefer the straw of wheat, which absorbs, it is said, so much 
urine and moisture, that a cart of wheat-straw is supposed equal 
in value to three carts of well-made dung. In England, the 
straw of peas and beans is extremely valuable, forming, it is said, 
when well broken by thrashing, a desirable litter for working 
horses, hogs, and other stock ; but in Scotland, it is never used 
as litter, unless it has been spoilt by bad management, or a most 
unseasonable season in harvest, as its feeding properties are there 
go well known.” Littering, it is said, is of use, not only for con- 
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yerting straw into manure, but for keeping the animals warm 
and dry. In fact, cattle cannot be soiled on clover, or fed on 
turnips, without abundance of litter. 

- There are four modes of converting straw into dung, by lit- 
tering stock. _ 1. In stalls or stables; 2. In hammels ; 3. In fold- 
yards; and, 4. In open folds, where sheep are littered with straw. 

A farmer in Berwickshire calculates the value of an English 
acre of straw, for dung, in the following manner. He gives a 
single cart-load of turnips per day to eight or ten cattle, with 
straw, in a fold-yard. He finds, that on an average of three 
years, from two and a half to three acres of straw, will winter 
an ox, with turnips in the above proportion. In this way each 
acre of straw will produce about four double-cart loads of rotten 
dung, of from 30 to 35 cubic feet each, which, at 5s. per load, 
is 20s. per acre. The dung, however, in this case, seems to be 
estimated too low. 

An important question comes next to be discussed, What 
oe of straw employed as litter, and converted into dung, 
eeding the animals on straw and turnips, will be sufficient to 
manure an acre for turnips or wheat ? 

There is reason to believe, if all the straw produced upon a 
farm were converted into dung, by feeding cattle with turnips in 
winter, and by soiling in summer, that two acres of straw, and 
one acre of grass, cut for hay or soiling, and consumed on the 
farm, would give manure for one acre. 

On this branch of the subject, it is intimated to me by Mr 
Brown of Markle, that the quantity of dung produced from a 
given quantity of straw, depends a good deal upon the kind of 
straw that is used, (as some kinds absorb much more moisture 
than others), and upon the degree of care employed in prepar- 
ing the dung. Speaking generally, Mr Brown reckons that the 
original weight of straw may be tripled, if the manufacturing 
process be properly conducted, and the dung applied to the 
ground before its powers are Jessened or exhausted. The aver- 
age weight of straw in well-managed districts, (and it is only to 
such that the following estimate is applicable), may be calculat- 
ed at 130 Scotch stones, of 22 lib. avoirdupois each, which is 
one ton, five and one-half hundred weight per acre. He thinks 
the quantity of dung which may be made from an acre, especi- 
ally if the dung arising from clover, turnips, and hay consum- 
ed on a farm is included in the general stock, will be somethin 
more than four tons ; consequently that any farm of decent soil 


may be manured at the rate of 12 tons per acre, every third yee 


from its own produce, provided the corn crops are cut with ac- 
curacy, and the straw be manufactured into dung in a husband- 
man-like manner. 
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Mr Hope of Fenton calculates, that from 30 to $5 stones of 
straw, of 22 lib. each, used as litter, or in the fold-yard, will 
produce a ton of well-rotted dung; consequently, that 130 
stones, the average produce of straw, per English acre, will 
give 4 tons. 

If these calculations be right, it would appear that, on a farm 
where 300 acres are under corn crops, and clover and ryegrass 
cut for hay or soiling, 100 may be every year manured from its 
own produce, at the rate of 12 tons per English acre, without 
any extraneous manure, on the four-course system, !. Turnips; 
2. Wheat or Barley; 3. Clover; and, 4. Wheat or oats. They 
are founded, however, upon the principle of converting nearly 
the whole white ‘straw into dung, by consuming turnips and 
clover upon the farm. If that straw be much used as food for 
cattle, the quantity of dung manufactured would fall consider. 
ably short of what is above stated. 

Mr Young, who has directed so much attention and ability, 
for so many years, to agricultural pursuits, is of opinion, that 
one ton of straw will make four tons of dung; but if earth of 
any kind, (peat earth in particular), were used for retaining the 
fluid, the quantity of dung would depend upon the proportion 
of that material, and may be increased to seven, eight, nine, 
or ten ton per acre, according to circumstances. It is certain, 
that according to the common management, much urine escapes; 
and he is inclined to believe, that by careful attention, two tons 
of straw, when the cattle are fed on rich food, amply littered 
with straw, and the urine absorbed by good earth, would ma- 
nure an acre of turnips. 

We now come to discuss a point of still greater importance. 

Mr Young observes, that it is impossible to raise manure in 
sufficient quantities, (above all where soiling is practised), if 
straw be eaten. The best farmers in Norfolk, consider it as es- 
sential, that all straw should be used as litter, and trodden into 
dung, by animals feeding on much better food; and an eminent 
Norfolk farmer, (Mr Money Hill), remarked to him, that no 
system could be adopted, more calculated for the impoverishment 
of a farm, than that of applying the straw, as the food of dairy 
cows, instead of treading it into dung. Nothing can be more 
opposite to this, than thie system of Mr Middleton, who states, 
that the more the straw is bruised, the better for the farmer’s 
stock ; and probably if the whole were cut into chaff, it might, 
by a mixture with roots, be all eaten by cattle. 

On the subject of better food, Mr Bailey of Chillingham re- 
marks, that probably turnips, or oil-cake, must be meant. In 
regard to theeformer, a number of farms produce no turnips ; 
how then is this better food to be obtained ? ang low is the straw 
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to be converted into manure, unless'given to young cattle in a 
fold-yard, without turnips, which the farm does not produce, or 
oil-cake, which is not to be had, but af'too great an expense to 
make the practice general. And in regard to hay, that is like- 
wise too costly an article. 


3. Thatching. 


For many ages, straw was the common material for roofing 
farm- buildings and cottages ; and was formerly made use of even 
in towns. This mode of roofing has still its apologists. It is 
said, that the expense of a thatched roof is not, great, in so far 
as respects labour; and the value of the straw is, to the grower, 
either the price he could obtain for it, or that of the dung that 
could be made from it, as the kind used for thatch is seldom con- 
sumed as fodder. Where economy must be attended to in the 
building of cottages, straw is taken as the least costly material ; 
but in these days, when manure is so extremely valuable, as lit- 
tle straw as possible should be spared for other purposes. 

The durability of a thatched roof is likewise maintained. It 
is said, that a good coat of thatch, will need very little repair 
during an ordinary lease. But care must be taken, that the 
straw is very clean thrashed. If it is not, the grain left will soon 
spring, and introduce putrefaction, and encourage vermin. The 
thrashing-mill, it is supposed, renders straw less fit for thatch, 
than when it was thrashed by the flail. 

Thatching, however, is not so common as formerly. The 
risk of fire, the broken state of the straw when thrashed by 
mills, andthe increased demand for manure, in consequence of 
the improved state of agriculture, have all contributed to this 
effect. Besides, there is an additional expense of insurance 
against fire. In common buildings, it is only 2s. per 1001. ; 
whereas thatched barns and out-houses are called huzardous, and 
charged $s. ; and all other thatched buildings, and the goods 
and merchandize therein contained, are called doubly hazardous, 
and Sees at 5s. per cent. Thatching is still much used for 
cottages, being warmer than tiles, and slates are often at a great 
distance, and very expensive, especially with sarking. Proba- 
bly a good slate roof, is in every case the cheapest at last ; but 
it is not so for the farmer, who often builds cottages at his own 
expense. Some late improvements in regard to tiles, however, 
may contribute to render them more general, and’to make 
tlatching unnecessary. 

In Somersetshire, wheat is seldom thrashed with the straw, 
but the ears are cut off, and ths straw, bound in sheaves, and 
tied very tight, is used for thatehing. 

1 
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4, Miscellaneous Uses of Straw. 


It is well known, that various articles. are manufactured from 
straw, such as bonnets and other ornaments for the ladies. * 
The quantity thus used is very considerable, and: it furnishes 
employment for numbers of persons, who might otherwise with 
difficulty find the means of subsistence. 

In Essex, and other parts of England, straw is employed 
for the purpose of under-draining ; and a machine has been in- 
vented, to twist the straw into ropes, for putting into the hol- 
low. But wherever the tops of green furze or whins can be ob- 
tained, or the small branches of black thorn, or the peelings of 
willow, or tiles, or stone, straw should never be made use of. 
In draining with stones, straw. is sometimes laid above the stones, 
before the earth is thrown in, to prevent it from getting down. 
If old turf is at.hand, it is used by some, placing the grassy 
side undermost. Others contend, that it is better to rob the 
land of manure, than.to annihilate the soil itself. 

In some districts, straw, mixed with clay, is used for build- 
ing the walls of houses or gardens; and with the same mixture 
for the roofs of houses, instead of the common mode of thatch- 
ing. 

There is a singular mode of using straw, adopted in some 
parts of Lincolnshire, namely, burning it for manure. Straw, 
there, is of little value, being worth only from 4s. to 5s. per ton; 
and from five to six ton, which is spread dry on the ground, is 
said to be sufficient for an acre. ‘This practice, however, is not 
to be recommended. In the process, nineteen parts out of twen- 
ty will be dissipated in the air in the state of gas; afid the small 


* Northumberland Report, p. 188. Even in the remote county 
of Caithness, the straw manufacture is carried on. The straw is 
prepared in London, and the plait returned to that market. It em. 
ploys 260 women and girls, who earn, on an average, about 3s. per 
week, or 20281. per annum. This branch of industry, furnishes em- 
ployment to girls, who are not capable of performing any labour 

that would require great exertion, and who would otherwise live in 

idleness, at the expense of their parents. (Caithness Report. Adden- 
da, p. 291.) On the same system, the manufacture of straw has been 
established in the Shetland Islands. Straw-plaiting is the principal 
manufacture in Bedfordshire. Children of ten or twelve years of 
ager can earn at it from 6s, to 7s. per week ; and some experienced 
plaiters boast, that they can gain even a guinea a-week in the spring 
season, when the article is most in demand; but from this sum the 
expense of the straw, and the time employed in sorting, whitening, 
&cwhich are considerable articles, oughtto be deducted. 
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quantity @f ashes left, if found to be useful, might be supplied 
much cheaper, by sowing pot-ash by the hand. 

In districts on the"sea-shore, it is common for experienced 
farmers, to keep in reserve a considerable proportion of their 
wheat or barley-straw, and to make it into a dunghill, alter- 
nately with the sea-ware, strattim super stratum, till both are 
exhausted. This speedily forms a compost of the first quality, 
and prevents a waste that would most infallibly ensue, by the 
melting and running off of the juices of the sea-ware, which in- 
varia happens without this precaution, to the amount of 
three-fourths of the whole mass. This is an excellent plan, 
where the sea- weed Cannot be immediately applied ; but itis the 
best system to plough it in, when obtained. 

Near Gloucester, great quantities of bean-halm (as well as 
common straw) are bought up at a pot-ash manufactory, and 
burnt for the ashes. 

Among the various other objects to which straw has been ap- 
plied, it must not be omitted, that attempts have been made to 
convert it into paper, which, after some expensive experiments, 
were abandoned. 

Straw, to a considerable extent, is used in making collars for 
horses, or brahams as they are called in East- Lothian. 

Straw is also used for stuffing beds. For that purpose, the 
chaff of oats is found to be a material not much inferior to ordi- 
nary feathers ; and being so much cheaper, chaff beds are al- 
most universally used by the lower orders in Scotland. 

Another purpose to which straw is applied, is that of pack- 
ing; and it is proper to observe, that the quantity used in pack- 
ing china and stone-ware, in the districts where those manufac- 
tures prevail, as in Staffordshire, is found to be a serious injury 
to the farmer. , 

The most recent discovery, connected with any straw produc- 
tion, is that of the Rev. James Hall, who has ascertained, that 
every bean-stalk, according ta its size, contains from 20 to 35 
filaments, which are of a nature among the strongest, and most 
durable hitherto discovered. He ilocos, that on an average, 


+ there are about 200 lib. weight of such filaments on an acre, 


capable of ‘being applied to various useful purposes, where dura- 
bility and strength, rather than fineness and delicacy, are re- 
quired. - 

On the whole, thie subject of straw is one of m 
importance than is commonly, ined, and its value, taken in 
the aggregate, is so.yery great, that it is well entitled to more 
attenuon than hitheFto has been bestowed upon it. Farmers 
are too apt to consider it as of little or no value; because it is 
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not erally saleable, and is rarel ed ‘separately from 
the hosem ered of the soil. But shoul it is not, in atre 
(except in the vicinity.of towns), a marketable commodity, yet | 
it is a fund, which, under proper modes.of eo ion, ;is ne- 
cessary to preserve our tillage land from dcerigallion and on 
which the amount of its faturé’produce most essentially depends. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE aca MAGAZINE. 


A Description of the Operations succe: executed in carry- 
ing a Drain through Quicksands, for gifting access to a Bed of 
Marl: with several Figures. (See Engraving opposite.) 


Sir, 

As I consider one ‘Freat use of your Magazine to be « 
receptacle for all hints tending to agricultural improvement, and 
to record the result of experience from all parts of the kingdom, I 
have herewith sent you two drawings.—Fig. 1. represents a drain 
executed under my direction in Balfarg farm, on Balbirnie estate, 
in which, from the nature of the difficulties to be surmounted, 

I apprehend few situations in any part of the kingdom ¢an have 
any more formidable ; and as I Sate been able to overcome 
these, it may be of use to others, having works of the same sort 
to perform, to describe the means by which I effected this, ‘and 
to prove, that no person need despair of making an effectual 
drainage, if the simple contrivance described is used. The o- 
ther figures are drawings of a moveable crib; and direetions for 
its construction are addeds which I hope are so plain as to make _ 
any one umderstand them: «I 
e field of mar! drained is noticed in Sir John Sinclair’s 7 
Statistical Account of the parish of Markinch, Vol. XII, under 
the'head Fossils. John Balfour, Esq. of Balbirnie, amidst other 
joie ph improvements.on his estate, ordered this marl to be 
ined in 1811, In the execution, the immense quantity of-wa-. 
ter that poured out of the sand, after cutting —— the clay* 
sewers on the profile, (Fig. 1.), imcreased so as to be equal to 
what two 12 inch bores could have drawn at r rate of 8 strokes 
er minute. It was to no purpose to dig. e water pouring 
cet is taerems brought down the banksy and filled the drain 4 
faster than the workmen could throw it out ; and no breadth of © 
eutting at the surface was sufficient to He the workmen to 
get down to the level, to found the side~wallls of the drain ; nor 
could a true level be kept, the water carr down such quan-. 
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tities of lo@se sand as filled up the part already built. Miny s 
- drain in similar circumstances, I doubt not, has been abandon d 
‘as quite impracticable. 

ft ut having a good deal of experience in sinking through sand- 
beds in coal-pits, by means of cribs, one of which had been 
sunk through to the depth of 72 feet of sand down to the rock, 
and then built with stone to the surface, I thought of applying 
the same principle to this drain, adapting the fem of the crib 
to its particular purpose, and contriving it so as to be taken to 
pieces, and set up again with ease and expedition ;—the drawings 
given in the engravings annexed (see Fig. 2, 5, +, and 5,) were 
made out, and the crib: constructed exactly conformable to them, 

and applied.. 

From that moment it was evident our difficulties were sur- 
mountable. The cut at the surface was now sufficiently wide, 
as No. 8, 9, 10;—not a particle of sand could get through the 
crib ; the banks stood firm; the level was got truly up, as origi- 
nally designed, (viz. to allow half an inch of current for every 20 
feet in length, and no more) ; the drain was built, and arched with 
stone and lime with facility ; the crib was got moved forward, 
and reset, and that as often as necessary to complete the drain- 
age :—All was done in the most effectual manner. 

The turnpike road crosses the track of the drain, for 60 fect, 
at No. 3. fig. 1. Here we could not cut an open drain, because 
it would have interrupted the public road. To run a mine 
through 60 feet, under the turnpike road, through quicksand 
and a flood of water, was-not an easy task ; and this, but for 
another contrivance suited to the occasion, would have been @ 
vain attempt. The mine, however, was run, built, and arched, 
strong and substantial, without the smallest accident or interrup- 

tion. I would have described how this was carried into execution 
also. But I find this communication already of greater length 
than I intended; and besides, it is not likely to occur, in almost 
any other case, that mining would be necessary through such me- 
tals. I have only mentioned the fact, to evince how very rare it 
is, in any agricultural improvement, that difficulties cannot be o- 
vercome, if the proper means for effecting it are applied. 
I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Sweet Bank, Nev BaLnincar, 
25th Oct. 1813, 
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Drections for making the Cris, or MoveaBLe Cranbuine, 
jor working through Quicksands. abounding with water, for 
draining Bogs, Marl-Lits, §c. : 


Provide 4 pieces of fir-wood squared to 6 inches and.16 feet 
long, 6 pieces 5 feet long, 5 inehes square, or 3 by 6 inches, 
formed as 6, Fig. 2. 

Take two of the first 16 feet long (a, Fig.2.), and: join: these 
by nailing fast, as in the figure, 3 of the pieces, 6, which com- 
pletes one side of the crib frame. 

Fake cc and bb6 (Fig. 3.) and do the same, which forms 
the other side of the frame, and nail it fast‘the same way. 

Prepare 4 other pieces, formed exactly as ) Fig. 2, about 
6 inches square, but 7 feet long. 

Then have the two sides carried into the drain, which is first 
to be cut as deep as it will admit, without the sides falling in, 
and level in the bottom.. 

Set the two sides perpendicular, and let ad Fig.2, and cd 
Fig 3, be: on the bottom of the drain, and 6 or 7 feet from 
each other, according as the size of the drain is meant to be. 

Then take two of the pieces b, 7 feet long, fix them into the 
seat ee, as IF F Fig. 4.,- by 4 iron bolts that can easily be tak- 
er out’ again, and not by nails. 

Then fix the two other pieces in the seat gg, Fig. 2. & 3, 
which makes the upper part of the sides equally firm as the un- 
der, represented No. 3. 

Then have ready about three dozen deals from 6 to 10 feet 
long, from 6 to 9 inches broad, and inch and quarter thick, and 
place these along the cutside of the crib frame, betwixt it and 
the banks of the drain, as 41, 42, 43, from end to end of 
the frame ; the under end of each deal to be bevelled to half 
thickness, and the bevelled side placed next the frame always. 

When so placed, to keep them firm, the wooden bar (4 inches 
square) i i, is passed through two iron staples L, fixed at £: i 
Fig. 5, showing the top of the frame a, and the deals betwixt it 
4nd the bar i 2. 

The whole is then ready for beginning the work. 

A wooden mcll, and a hand-pineh, must be always at hand. 


How to proceed. 


Dig out the middle m m, Fig. 4, for a track to let the water 
flow out. Then dig along one side, as atnn. Dig under any 
deal, suppose 4 4, Fig. 3.; and at the instant, a man, attending 
above with a large mell, strikes on the top each deal relieved by 
digging below, and the under end appears then under the frame 
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as 666. Then do the same at the opposite side, till all the 
deals on both sides are driven down even with the bar é7, Fig. 5. 

Supposing you not yet deep enough, then dig under the two 
ends of the frame as deep as the deals are driven, or within 
6 inclies of it; and when clear, as 7 7 Fig. 3, apply the large 
mell, and beat down the frame itself till within six, cight, or 
twelve inches of the points of the deals, both sides equally. 

Then repeat the same process as before, until you are down 
as deep as level water will allow. 

Next build with stone as nn and oe, Fig. 4, as high as the 
two cross bars F will allow, which then must have the bolts 
drawn out, and removed. But before doing that, it is pro- 
per to place three spars higher up at K K K, Fig. 3, to support 
the pressure on the frame, and keep out the sides. When these 
under bars are removed, the side walls are then finished to three 
feet high, and the arch thrown as in Fig. 6.; always building 
the side walls the whole length of the frame, but not arching so 
far, that any sand under the arch may be easily got out before 
setting the centres again. 

As sooh as one frame length is done, the whole is to be taken 
out as follows. 

Ist, With a mallet strike the bars zi out of the staples L; 
this allows every deal to separate from its fellow, and to be 
pulled out one by one. 

2d, The bolts of the upper bars at gg, Fig. 2, are knocked 
out ; and the bars being removed, the two sides of the frame are 
separately raised up with a lever, and taken out, ready to be 
set up again in the same manner as before, until the whole 
drain is thus completed. 

As the crib is perpendicular, and the banks of the drain slope 
as No. 10, it was found useful to fill the space between the crib 
deals and the bank, with small twigs of firs or broom, to prevent 
a slip of the bank, or a large stone, falling suddenly, doing any 
injury to the deals, or pressing too hard on any part of the 
crib frame. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Case of the Family of the late Mr George Don of: Forfar. 


Sir, 

Tue late distinguished botanist, Mr George Don, whose 
death you announced in February last (No. 57.), having, recent- 
dy before his death, expended the little capital he possessed, in 
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improving a piece of waste ground near Forfar, and converting 
it into a botanic garden, left a widow, with five sons and a 
daughfer, in straitened circumstances. ‘The daughter died 
soon after her father. ‘The eldest son, George, is about 17 years 
of age, and has been initiated in the nursery business. ‘The 
second son, David, is about 16 years of age, and has discover- 
ed strong symptoms of inheriting the genius of his father, as he 
made a considerable proficiency in the science of Botany under 
his father’s instructions, and discovers the same ardour to ren- 
der that science subservient to practical utility, which so re- 
markably distinguished the Jate Mr Don. ‘The other three 
younger sons are at school, and are yet too young to afford any 
ground on which to form an opinjon of their character or ge- 
Dius. 

Several humane persons, who were well acquainted with the 
late Mr George Don’s botanical attainments, have already set 
on foot a subscription for the assistance of his widow and family. 
The committee of friends, also, who have undertaken the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, think it might contribute to the im- 
provement of the agriculture of this country, as well as of other 
arts to which the science of botany is subservient, were such a 
subscription raised as might enable them to continue the nurse- 
ry and botanic gardens of the late Mr Don at Forfar, for the 
benefit of his family and of the public, and also to complete the 
botanical education of at least one of-the sons, so as to qualify 
him to carry into effect the improvements begun by his late’fa- 
ther, and even to extend them. 

Knowing your zeal to promote all useful arts and sciences, e- 
specially those connected with agriculture, I request you would 


communicate this hint through the medium of your useful pub- 
lication. 


And I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Par. Neu. 
Edinburgh, May 20th, 1814. 


P.S. Subscriptions are received by Wittram Hurtcueson 
Esq. Forfar; Sir W11t11aM Fornes, J. Hunter & Co., bank- 
ers, Edinburgh; Messrs Dicxson & Co., nurserymen, Edin- 
burgh; Mr Nez, Secretary, Horticultural Society, Edin- 
burgh; and Messrs Consranix & Co. Edinburgh, the Publishers 
of this Work. 
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BRANCH II. 


Review or AcricutturAL PuBLicATIONS. 





General View of the Agriculture of the Orkney Islands, with Ob- 
servations on the Means of their Improvement: Drawn up for 
the consideration of the Board of Agriculture. By Joun 
Sumrerr. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1814. pp. 195. 
Appendix, pp. 64. 


General View of the Agriculture of the Shetland Islands, §c. By 
the Same. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1814. pp. 135. 
Appendix, pp. 63. 


Turse, we believe, are among the last of the Scotch Reports 
to the Board of Agriculture, and the public will probably think 
them among the most interesting. They have a claim to its at- 
tention on several grounds. In the frst place, they describe a 
remote part of the British dominions, with which many readers 
are perhaps as little acquainted as with the Islands in. the South 
Sea ; and they exhibit a state of Society very different in several 
respects from that which prevails in the other provinces of Bri- 
tain. ‘ In North America,’ says a celebrated character of the 
present day, * a traveller who sets out from a great town where 
* the social state has attained to perfection, traverses successivee 
* ly all degrees of civilization and industry, which keep dimi- 
* nishing till he arrives in a few days at the rude and unseemly 
* hut formed of the trunks of trees newly cit down. Such a 
‘ journey is a sort of practical analysis of the origin of nations 
* and states. We set out from the most complicated union, to 
* arrive at the most simple elements ; we travel in retrogression 
* the history of the ree of the human mind; and we find 
* in space, what is due only to the succession of time.’ These 
remarks are not altogether inapplicable even to Britain. The 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles at the present time, bring into view a stage in the pro- 
gress of improvement at which the inhabitants of the South had 
arrived some centuries ago, and which has been long since pass- 
ed over by the people of almost every other part of the Island. 
In the second place, it must be interesting to Agriculturists in 
particular, to contemplate, through this medium, the condition 
of their ancestors, which, in many respects, was similar every 
where to that of the prescut inhabitants of Orkney. And, Jast- 
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ly, the judicious remarks of the Reporter promise, we think, 
to be of use not only to the people of this remote province, but 
to the practical farmer of the most improved counties. 

The plan of the Board, besides embracing a variety of topics 
but distantly related to Agriculture, does not confine the Coun- 
ty Reporters to a dry narrative of facts. The titles of one or 
two chapters, not only justify, but call for the exercise of their 
own judgment, and the display of their own knowledge, in cen- 
suring what to them appears to be wrong, and in suggesting the 
means of correction and improvement. ‘This discretionary power 
has, so far as we know, been very seldom abused. It would not 
be easy to point out any works equal in number and size to the 
County Reports of Great Britain, in which there is so little that 
can give offence to any order of society, or in which the writers 
have more sedulously respected the feelings of individuals, and 
even the prejudices and partialities that attach, more or less 
strongly, to er class of the community. 

This remark has been drawn from us by the perusal of the 
present volume, written by one whose knowledge of men and 
things was principally acquired in one of the counties of Scot- 
Jand, of all others the most different, in almost every instance, 
from the subject of these Reports; and to whom the rude and 
depressed condition of the people of Orkney and Shetland, 
might have appeared to be the consequence of culpable neglect 
on the part of Government, and of something still worse in the 
conduct of the proprietors of the soil. The proprietors, how 
ever, are expressly exculpated from every charge, that of negli- 
gence excepted. ‘ The present state of Society,’ says Mr Shir- 
reff, * has not been brought into existence by any premeditated 
¢ plan or scheme of the landowners of Shetland,’ (where the con- 
dition of the great body of the people appears to be still more 
hapless than in Orkney), ‘ for the purpose of taking advan- 
* tage of the lower class of inhabitants; but has arisen out of 
“ the circumstances of the country.’ And, with regard to the 
inattention of Government, it is consolatory to know, that the 
greatest grievance under which these Islands labour—the feu- 
duties payable in raw produce—has at last attracted the notice 
of the Legislature, and is nowin a fair way of being completely 
removed. On this, and indeed on every other topic of the same 
description, Mr Shirreff’s remarks, though his sentiments are 
freely and distinctly avowed, are not less temperate, than they 
are liberal and perspicuous.’ 

In attempting to give our readers some idea of this work, our 
observations must be understood to apply to both groupes of 
Islands, which compose only one county, and the reports of which 
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are contained in one volume,—unless either of them be men- 
tioned in particular. The points to which our attention shall be 
chiefly directed are, ist, The natural circumstances of the coun- 
try; 2d, The present state of its agriculture and rural economy ; 
and, $d, The improvements of which it is susceptible, and a 
means of effecting them. The extracts-which we propose to give, 
shall be selected with a view to these general heads, though we 
may take the liberty of dispensing with accuracy of arrangement. 
The Orkney Islands, known to the ancients by the name of 
Orcadvs, are situated to the north of the north-eastern extremi- 
ty of the county of Caithness, from which they are separated 
by the Pentland Frith, about twelve miles broad. The number 
of the inhabited islands is twenty-nine, besides thirty-eight small 
islands or holms covered with herbage, on which cattle or sheep 
are sometimes grazed. In general, they are much indented by 
the sea, which forms many safe and extensive harbours. None 
of the high grounds deserve the name of mountains, though a 
*few hills rise to about 1200 feet above the level of the sea. “The 
whole of the Islands are supposed to contain about 384,000 acres, 
of which 84,000 may be productive, and the remaining 300,000 
waste and uncultivated. ‘The climate is humid and variable ; the 
summers are of short continuance, and far from being hot; the 
winters long, though not remarkably cold; the springs are late, 
and the cold ungenial weather sometimes continues till the month 
of June is considerably advanced. What decidedly shows the 
mildness of the climate in winter, is the circumstance of turnips 
never being destroyed by frdst;’ they do not rot even when half 
eaten by sheep or rabbits, the wound always heals over, and the 
part that remains is as good as other turnips that have not been 
injured. Of the soil of the Orkneys it is said that by far the 
greater part is moorish, including much peat or moss; loams of 
various degrees of tenacity, occupy the next greatest extent of 
surface; and about one third of the arable land is of a sandy 
description, in many places impregnated with sea-shells. Lime- 
stone, though of frequent occurrence, is seldom found in any 
great quantity in one place, and is olten much mixed with sanc- 
stone. It is burnt in turf-kilns, but must be previously broken 
into pieces about the size of a hen’s egg Quicklime is seldom 
or never used as a manure, but always for the purpose of build- 
ing. Marl abounds, but is also much neglected.—The popula- 
tion in 1811 was 23,238, being 1207 less than it was by the 
census in 1802; and the average number of inhabitants to a 
square mile is $8.75 over all the Orkneys. 
The Shetland Isles, to the number of 100, of which more 
than 30 are inhabited, are situated about 60 miles north of the 
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Orkneys. Their general appearance is more rugged and moun- 
tainous, and the coasts are more bold and precipitous. The a- 
rable land is stated to be 25,000 acres, and the waste at upwards 
of 400,000. The climate and the soil are not materially different 
from those of Orkney. Limestone, which is found in abund- 
ance in almost every parish, is of an excellent quality; but the 
value of both lime and marl as manures, are almost totally dis- 
regarded,—The population is about 23,000, which, being con- 
fined to the arable lands, gives no fewer than 460 persons to the 
square mile. 

The agriculture of these islands may be readily understood to 
be extremely imperfect, when we are told that the manufacture 
of kelp in the Orkneys, and the ling fishery carried on by the 
people of Shetland, are the chief sources of revenue to the pro- 
Pp and indeed the most gainful employments of the in- 

abitants. Farms are in general very small, and possessed, for 
the most part, by tenants at will; ‘ there being only a few leases 
* granted, and these chiefly to tacksmen who sometimes leasé ’ 
* the whole property of an heritor,’ and let it again, in small 
patches, to tenants and cotters from year to year. In Orkney, 
rent is commonly paid in malt, oatmeal, and other produce, 
delivered at a price generally below the market value; and 
in many cases by labour. * The terms upon which land is 
* let in the Shetland Isles, commonly are, a certain sum for 
* the land, with an obligation on the part of the tenant to go to 
* the fishing, and to deliver all the fish caught at a fixed price, 
‘ which is also generally below market value ; and also to deli- 
* ver all the oil, butter, skins, &c. he may have, at a cheap 
* rate.’ Tithes are drawn, both in Orkney and Shetland; in 
the former, they are in the hands of proprietors, except what is 
allocated for minister’s stipends ; but in the latter, it would ap- 
pear that they belong altogether to the clergy. Though there 
are no poor-rates in any of the islands, the really necessitous are 
not neglected ; and in the Shetland Isles, a very singular me- 
thod has been adopted for the support of the poor, of which 
‘we have the following account. 

‘ Though such a thing as an assessment be unknown in Shetland, 
‘ whilst collections at the church doors are very trifling, yet the poor 
‘ are by no means neglected. in fact, excepting in the town of Ler- 
‘ wick, according to the custom and usage of the country, they are 
‘ in a manner billeted upon the occupiers of land, in proportion to the 
‘number of merks which they possess, by whom they are treated 
‘ with attention and kindness, highly creditable to the character of 
‘ the Shetlanders. The Reverend Dr Jack, in his Statistical Account 
‘ of thé parish of Northmaven, gives the following account of the 
‘ system for supporting the poor in Shetland. According to him, 
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‘ there are commonly from fourteen to eighteen poor on the parochial 
‘roll of that parish, each of whom is stationed on a certain number 
* of families, who maintain them as many days and nights as they 
* have merks of land ; and in this way they will make three or four 
‘ rotations yearly. The weekly collections in that parish may amount 
* yearly to 5/. Sterling ; and the collections on sacramental occasions 
‘to 10/. Sterling. From these collections, the poor receive from 5s. 
‘ to 10s. for clothes, and from 8s. to 12s. for expense of burial. These 
‘ poor are persons who have arrived atextreme old age. Besides the 
* above, there are commonly on the list one or two infants, who, hav- 
‘ ing lost their parents, are recommended by the kirk-session to some 
* discreet family, who receive from 20s. to 30s. yearly, until they ar- 
‘rive at ten years of age. After which time, they are treated and 
* considered as a part of the family. When any extraordinary mis- 
‘ fortune happens a family or person, the ordinary method for supply 
‘ is, to represent their state from the pulpit, with suitable exhortations, 
‘and appoint a day for a collection to be made for their account ; 
‘and it is common to receive from @/. to 5/. Sterling on such occa- 
‘sions. This is an excellent method for relieving those who fall un- 
* 6 der any extraordinary misfortune, and is not uncommon in many 
‘ other parts of Scotland.’ p. 75, 76. 

In Orkney and Shetland, as in the Western Islands and 
Highlands of Scotland, the implements of agriculture are ex- 
tremely rude and inefficient. ‘Three or four oxen or horses are 
yoked abreast in a plough, with one handle, and without either 
ground- wrest or earth-board ;—in Shetland, the ground is ge- 
nerally delved by the spade. The harrows are usually furnish- 
ed with wooden teeth; rollers are almost unknown; and even 
wheel-carriages, of an imperfect construction, have been but 
lately introduced into Orkney, and are still very rare in Shet- 
land. 

The tracts of pasture land, generally situated in the centre 
of. each island, are separated from the arable or coast-side Jand 
by a turf-fence, which requires to be annually repaired. Yet 
stones are almost every where to be found, lying near the sur- 
face, and easily wrought. The land above this fence is occupied 
in common, and the arable land frequently in run-rig; and from 
the end of harvest till spring, the whole is subjected to a course 
of cominon pasturage. During’ winter, the swine are actively 
employed in preparing the land for the ensuing crop; and ma- 
ny a time has Dean Swift’s suggestion been acted upon by the 
Orcadian farmers, though without the trouble of planting ches- 
nuts ;—land has been often sown without any other preparation 
than that given by the snouts of the pigs. 

The chapter on Arable Land, in so far as it exhibits the 
practices of the Islands, cannot afford much information to the 
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farmers of other districts. It is chiefly valuable for the sug- 
gestions of the Reporter; and his remarks on this head should 
be of much benefit to several other counties, as well as to Ork- 
ney. Their operatjons, like their implements, are generally ex- 
cecdingly imperfect ; and their labour is unprofitably employed 
in cultivating oats and bear alternately—a course of management 
which has been invariably followed on the same land for centu- 
ries. A few acres are now under potatoes and turnips, for the 
Jast of which the soil and climate seem excellently adapted. 
Wheat, rye and beans, are not Orcadian crops; and the cul- 
ture of flax, which was once carried to some extent, has been 
in a great measure abandoned. A good deal of information is 
furnished by the Reporter about the crops and rotations suited 
to the soil, climate, and other circumstances of the islands. His 
remarks on turnips, potatoes and clovers, are just and import- 
ant ; but we entertain doubts of the advantages of employing 
oxen in preference to horses, for farm-labour, even in Orkney ; 
and we are decidedly against their general employment every- 
where, which Mr Shirreff seems to recommend. 

* The comparison of oxen with horses in the yeke, has been fre- 
quently discussed, and the result of comparative trial sometimes 
stated ; but, in every statement that has come under the Reporter's 
observation, there seems to be a partiality for horses, or at least a 
want of attention to the value of the food they consume, when 
working, compared with that consumed by oxen. An ox is gene- 
rally expected to do his work on straw and a few turnip, while a 
horse gets hay and corn twice or thrice a day, and a feed of yel- 
low turnip, or roota baga, besides. But if the ox be expected to 
do the same sort of work as the horse, why should he not be al- 
lowed as nourishing food, and as much of it as the horse? In 
fact, if he does even somewhat less work, he can be afforded the 
same or as good food as the horse; and if he do the same work as 
a horse, he is entitled to more or better food. For two oxen of 
three and a half, or four years old, if well kept from calves, are 
capable of drawing a plough, and will improve considerably as 
,workers, and, as feeding oxen, greatly—probably to the extent of 
50 per cent. at eight years old. Horses, on the contrary, are 
never fit for constant work till five years old. The cost or value 
of a pair of horses of that age, is at least double, or probably 
nearly treble of that of a pair of oxen of three and a half or four 
years old; but, at the expiry of four years, or four and a half, 
the oxen being fairly fattened on herbage or turnip, are, at eight 
years of age, worth more than the horses at the same age. Oxen 
are not so liable to accidents as horses are, nor so apt to get lame, 
nor so subject to diseases ; and when an ox gets lame, he answers 
as well as a fattener, perhaps, as a sound one; and if lost from 
disease, or accident, he can be replaced at little more than half 
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the cost a horse can. The longer a farmer keeps:his horses, the 
less value they are of, and, sell them when he will, he sells them 
ata loss. Admitting a farmer purchases his stock of horses at five 
years of age, and sells them at eight, he will lose 5/. yearly on 
each horse, or 15/. in three years; and, supposing he has ten 
horses, this is 150/. in three years, or 10501. exclusive of interest, 
lost by working horses instead of oxen, during the currency of a 
lease of twenty-one years duration, admitting the oxen, with the 
same value of food, do the same, or as much work as the horses 
do. The patience, perseverance, and extraordinary steadiness of 
the ox as an animal of draught are well known, and the only de- 
fect he is alleged to have in the yoke, is want of activity and 
quickness of pace. That the activity of draught oxen does not 
approach very near to that of draught horses, should create no 
surprise, when it is considered, that, for centuries past, much at- 
tention has been paid to breeding active horses for the saddle and 
carriage, and that, during the latter half of the last century, 
breeding strong, active, draught horses, has constituted a business 
in many parts of Scotland; while no attempts have been made to 
breed oxen with constitutions and forms fitted to give them powers 
and activity in the yoke. That oxen can ever be bred to go as 
fast in a carriage on the road as horses, or as long without rest, 
their nature will not perhaps admit, but that the constitution and 
form of the ox is susceptible of as much amelioration, in propor- 
tion to his nature, as those of the horse, will not be denied by 
those best acquainted with the habits, dispositions, and capabilities 
of both animals. Reasoning from the analogy of sheep, rearing 
oxen for purposes of activity may seem to interfere with, or affect 
the disposition of the breed to fatten readily; but it may be ob- 
served, that the most active breed of cattle we are acquainted 
with, the West Highland, is at the same time one of the best, if 
not the very best feeding stock in the kingdom. 

‘ The feet of oxen must be allowed not so fit for travel on very 
hard roads as those of horses, and being ruminating animals, they 
are not so well qualified for long journeys, or remaining very long 
in the yoke without rest, fo allow them to ruminate; yet these de- 
fects are not so material in Orkney, where roads are comparatively 
soft, and where no very distant journeys can be taken; nor need 
the animals remain very long in the yoke, except in time of har- 
vest. An ox can plough from half past four a. at. to half past 
eight A. M. in summer, and feed and rest five hours till two p. m. 
allowing half an hour in coming from and returning to the field ; 
going again in the yoke four hours in the afternoon, from two to 
six.. On particular occasions he might make greater exertions. 
Oxen that work in this way, to go at a brisk pace, should have the 
best pasture during the night, and as much cut grass or clover gs 
they chuse to eat between journeys, and a feed of oats ground 
* down with the husks besides. This last article would not probably 
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require to be much ruminajed, and could not be a much more ex- 
pensive one than corn. Even oatmeal might be given instead of 
corn on particular occasions, which might enable oxen to undergo 
as long journeys as horses. 

‘ That activity and vigorous constitution in cattle, are not in- 

compatible with a ready disposition to fatten, is evident in the 

West Highland variety, and the only circumstance that seems to 

prevent this breed from being considered the best for the yoke, as 
well as feeding, is the want of a little weight, where two oxen are 
to draw a plough. A cross between the finest Aberdeen or An- 
gus-shire cows, and a-bull of the true West Highland breed, would 
probably produce oxen disposed to fatten readily, and at the same 

time possessed of weight, strength, and activity, sufficient for e- 

very purpose of farm draught that presently exists, or can be ex- 

pected to occur in Orkney. And to support a breed of this de- 
scription, the soil of the islands in general is, under fair treatment, 
in every respect adequate. It is believed that oxen were dismissed 
as animals of draught in the south of Scotland, when the lime hus- 
bandry was introduced into Berwickshire, not being so fit for cart- 

ing on hard roads, with inferior food, as horses with better. Un- 
til, however, similar treatment, in every respect, be given to oxen 
as to horses in the articles of food and accommodation, and as much 
attention shall have been paid to breeding them with shapes and 
powers fitting them for the purposes of labour, there seems no- 
thing but mere boorish opinion, unsupported by any thing deserv- 
ing the name of fair experiment, to prove the superiority of the 
one animal over the other for drawing a plough, or even a cart, in 
soft roads.’ p. 61-64. 

This subject has been so often and so ably discussed, and seems 
so completely settled, as far as one can judge from the general 
practice of farmers, who pay full rents, and must live by their 
business, that it seems unnecessary to offer any remarks on this 
ingenious statement. Many farmers in Scotland have worked 
both horses and oxen ; the latter have been gradually laid aside 
as improved husbandry extended; and it would require, we ima= 
gine, very strong arguments indeed to convince them of their error. 
Jn saying this, we certainly do not confine the question to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of Orkney, where it is not improbable hint 
#xen may at present be employed with some advantage. With 
regard to the mode of feeding working oxen, this seems to have 
been sufficiently liberal in some cases. In the Northumberland 
Report (p. 166), we are told, that * Mr Jobson of Newtown’s 
* § years old working oxen, with a full allowance of hay, had, 
‘ each, 6 quarts of oats per day. ’—* In 15 days, # oxen eat 
* 164 stones 7 lib. of hay; which is after the rate, for each ox, 
* of hay 191 stones per week ;—of oats (they had) 104 gallons 
* ditto.’ Irom the same work we learn, that * an unworked 
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¢ ox, 3% years old, was put to good old meadow hay, the 29th 
¢ Menedin, and ate 49 stones in 21 days; or, per week, 16 
¢ stones 5 lib. An idle horse (154 hands high) ate, of the same 
* hay, 20 stones in 10 days, or, per week, 14 stones ;—had no 
* corn.’ Yet, with thjs mode of feeding in their view, the Re- 
porters (Messrs Bailey and Culley) say, * that for the first year, 
* 8 oxen are required to do the work of 2 horses,’ and 6 oxen 
afterwards. Mr Culley, it is well known, had a good ‘deal of 
experience in the working of oxen; more, probably, than any 
other farmer in Britain. 

The Chapter on Improvements is divided into Sections on 
Draining, Paring and Burning, Manuring, and Irrigation. 
We would warmly recommend this part of the work to the no- 
tice of farmers in every situation. Some difference of opinion 
there may be about the management of farm-yard dung, and 
the state in which it ought to be when spplied to the soil. Mr 
Shirreff does not approve of carting it out in winter, and laying 
it up in dunghills on the field; and has no great predilection 
for what is called short muck. Yet his observations are elways 
ingenious ;. and, unless this be considered an exception, always 
just too. ‘The following extract is given from the Section on 
Manure. 

* In justice to the Orcadians, it must be observed, that the practice 
‘ of forming composts, seems to have been known and followed by 
‘them, for many years, probably centuries; and these composts are 
* formed in the very way those are, for which Lord Meadowbank has 
‘ obtained so much credit ; only the Orcadians apply no calcareous 
‘matter ; and it may certainly be doubted at least, how far the appli- 
* cation of guick lime in contact with dung, is adviseable. The quick 
‘lime might, perhaps, be safely omitted entirely in the compost. The 
‘only mistake the Orcadians commit, is in generally applying the 
‘ surface turf of grass grounds, instead of gramineous peat from the 
* mosses ; thus ruining their pastures, for the improvement of their 
* arable lands, while they might, in most situations, improve the one 
* without injuring the other. If the peat be impregnated with ferru- 
* ginous matter, it may be incorporated with the quick lime several 
* months before the dung is applied in compost with them. Quick 
‘lime should never be mixed with pwtrescent manure.’ p. 116. 

We have seen Lord Meadowbank’s compost of moss and 
farm-yard dung prepared 20 years ago, by those who never 
heard of his Lordship’s supposed discovery. 

Mr Shirreff’s sentiments on composts ought to be generally 
known. 

* As to Composts of Earth, Lime, and Dung.—Mixing farm-yard 
‘dung, in a state of fermentation, with earth, in which there is much 
‘inert vegetable matter, as the banks of old ditches, or what is cal- 
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‘ lected from the sides of lanes, &c. will bring this inert, dead matter, 
* consisting of the roots of decayed grasses, and other plants, into 2 
‘ state of putridity, and solubility, and prepare jit for nourishing the 
* crops or plants it may be applied to, in the very manner it acts on 
‘peat. Dung, however, mixed with earth, taken from rich arable 
‘ fields, which have been long cultivated and manured, can have no 
‘ effect as manure to other land that the same earth and dung would 
* not produce applied separately ; because there is generally no inert 
* matter in this description of earth to be rendered soluble. 

‘ Mixing dung, earth, and quicklime together, can never be ad. 
 viseable ; because quicklime will render some of the most valuable 
* parts of the dung insoluble. It will depend on the nature of soil 
* or earth, whether even quicklime only should be mixed with it to 
‘form compost. If there be much inert vegetable matter in the 
‘earth, the quicklime, will prepare it for becoming food for the 
€ plants it may be applied to; but if rich earth be taken from arable 
* fields, the bottoms of dung pits, or, in fact, if any soil full of solu. 
* ble matter be used, the quicklime will decompose parts of this so- 
‘ luble matter, combine with other parts, and render the whole mass 
€ less nourishing, as manure to plants or crops, than before the quick- 
¢ Jime was applied to it. Making composts, then, of rich soil of this 
‘ description, with dung or lime, mixed or separate, is evidently, to 
‘ say no worse of it, a waste of time and labour. The mixture of 
¢ earth of this description with dung, produces no alteration in the 
€ component parts of the earth, where there is no inert vegetable sub- 
“ stances to be acted on; and the mixture of earth full of soluble 
* matter with dung and quicklime, in a mass together, has the worst 
« effects,—the quicklime decomposing, and uniting with the soluble 
¢ matter of the earth, as well as that of the dung; thus rendering both, 
¢ in every case, less efficient, as manures, than if applied separately 
* from the quicklime, and even the quicklime itself, inferior as mae 
‘ nure for certain soils, than if it had never been mixed with the dung 
‘and earth at all.’ p. 121, 122. 

It must be sufficiently evident, from what has been said of 
the climate of these islands, and their small proportion of ara- 
ble land, that the principal dependence of farmers ought to be 
on live stock, and not upon corn. The chapter on Live-stock, 
accordingly, is very full; and by those for whose use it is parti- 
cularly desigred, should, we think, be deemed very satisfactory. 
The present stock of the islands is not only small in size and 
value, and miserably mismanaged in general, but a much less 

rofitable stock, under any management, there is reason to be- 
oe, than that which the soil and. climate would keep in a 
thriving state. But it is in this department of husbandry that 
the bad effects of common pasturage, which are conspicuous 
enough wherever the practice prevails, press with unusual seve- 


rity on the people of Orkney and Shetland. This mode of oe- 
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cupation presents an insurmountable barrier to the improvement 
of their live-stock ;—of their sheep in particular, which proba- 
bly exceed 100,000. The natural herbage of these islands, it 
would appear, might be more advantageously applied to the 
maintenance of sheep than of any other species of live-stock ; 
and the arable land seems to be sufficiently adapted to the’ pro- 
duction of turnips, for their support in winter. Wool, which 
should be their staple agricultural product, can easily be trans- 
ported to any part of Britain; when their cattle perhaps cannot 
find purchasers, and must at all times be diminished in value 
by travelling, and at a great expense, to a very distant market. 

This is therefore one of the very few districts of Britain where 
the carcases of sheep-may, with a prudent regard to private in- 
terest, be considered by their owners as an object of inferior 
importance to the fleece. Should it be found that the Merinos, 
- or their crosses, will thrive here, any defect in their shapes, or 
in their aptitude for fattening, can be no very serious objection. 
It is not necessary, in this case, to supplant, or even to run the 
risk of deteriorating, a stock already profitable, in order to make 
room for the Merinos. The present native sheep stocks are 
valued by Mr Shirreff at no more than 4s. 6d. per head ; and 
their annual returns are quite inconsiderable. Now that pro- 
prietors may relieve themselves from the burden of the feu-du- 
ties, it is reasonable to expect that they will soon avail them- 
selves of the Scotch laws for the division of their commons; and 
they would find a powerful motive for this, if they were once 
convinced of the advantages they would derive from the mea- 
sure, in the improvement of their sheep alone. [ft will be seen, 
from the following extract, that their prospects, in regard to the 
success of the Merinos and their crosses, are exceedingly en- 
couraging. ‘This breed is now no stranger in Orkney ; and it 
seems to have done.so well, after a trial for five or six years, 
that the proprietors of Orkney at least can scarcely be excule 
pated from the charge of disregarding both their own interest 


and that of the public, should they fail to take measures by - 


which they may be enabled to imitate the spirited example that 
has been set them by Mr Laing. 

* Instead of being herded {says Mr Shirreff) as the sheep’ of other 
* countries are, the sheep of each estate, township, property, or island 
* sometimes, are allowed to run wild in a common mass ; and, instead 


* of being carefully driven into pens when wanted, they are generally” 
“hunted down, singly, by dogs. By this treatment, they become so’ 


‘ shy, that they sometimes have the wool of two or three years on them 

‘ata time. Many of them die of old age, many are drowned, be- 

‘ing carried off by the tides in winter, when feeding on the sea- 
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‘ weed in stormy weather. Many of the young lambs are carried off 
* by eagles and ravens, and even, when very young, killed by hood- 
‘ed crows, and the bleck-backed gull. Every owner of sheep on 
* the commons has a different mark, which must be registered in the 
* baron bailie’s book of the parish in which the sheep owner resides, 
‘ The following is an extract of a registered sheep mark in the parish 
‘of Orphir: “ F John Gillies, baron bailie of the parish of Orphir, 
* “ hereby grant warrant to Edward Wishart, in mill of Claistran, to 
* ** assume and use the sheep mark following, as the same is record- 
* “ ed in the register of sheep marks on the 4th day of July 1770 
* years, in the name of John Flett in Skelbister, viz. ‘ The crop of 
““ the right lug and a bit behind, a rip in the left lug and a bit be- 
* “ fore, and the tail off.” Extracted from the register of sheep marks 
*“ this 13th day of May, 1794 years, by (Signed) John Gillies.” 

* In the opinion of the Reporter, there is only one breed of native 
* sheep in Orkney, ovis cauda brevi, the short tailed sheep of Iceland, 
“Shetland, the Hebrides, the interior Highlands of Scotland, and of 
‘.the north of Europe in general ; tices. owing to the political cir- 
*cumstances of the country, it is morally, if not physically impos- 
‘sible to preserve breeds of any domestic animal distinct on any of 
‘ the larger islands, and of sheep even on the smallest, where there 
* are more than one family of inhabitants. Every family may have, 
* and almost all, however mean or poor, have, a few sheep; and the 
‘country being open, and all domestic animals ranging over it at 
* large, on the commons in summer, and over the whole island in 
* part of autumn, and all winter and spring, a promiscuous inter- 
* course takes place, by which the best breed that could be introdu- 
* ced would soon be contaminated and debased ; and under present 
* circumstances, it is only where a particular situation, such as a se- 
“parate holm or grazing island, or a peninsula, affords the means 
* of separation from the native sheep, in the tupping season, that any 
‘ new breed'that might be introduced could be preserved pure, or the 
“native breed be altered or improved, either by selection or crossing. 
* Accommodations, of the description mentioned, being in possession 
“of Malcolm Laing, Esq. late M. P. for the county, this gentleman, 
“in 1808, introduced the Merino breed on his property in the island 
of Eday, by purchasing the late Chief Baron Montgomerie’s flock 
‘in Tweedale, and a couple of rams of the Swedish Merinos, which 
* Lord Selkirk was sending to his American property, and which 
© were wrecked on the coast of the Moray Frith, and purchased by 
«Mr Young, of Inverness. Mr Laing has also had rams from Lord 
*Somerville’s, and from his Majesty’s Paular flock. His flocks a- 
€ mounted, on 29th October 1813, to upwards of 1200 sheep—260 
© of which were pure Merinos, about 620 Merino-Cheviots, about 27 
South Downs, and their crosses with the Merinos, the rest of the 
€ flock being chiefly Merino-Orkneys, of the Ist and 2d cross. The 
©Merinos have succeeded much to Mr Laing’s satisfaction ; and, 
in a few years, he will have no other shsep than pure Merinos, and 
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‘a few of the Orkney cross for an island he thinks not fit for the 
pure breed Mr Laing was under the necessity of allowing the Me- 
* rino rams to have access to the ewes so early as September, as by 
‘ keeping them longer separate their heats went off the ewes, and se- 
‘ veral missed lamb. Yet although the ewes thus drop their lambs in 
‘ February, and some few in March, and though no other shelter than 
‘ fold yards, and common inclosures of stone or turf walls be afford- 
‘ed them; after the first fortnight, the Merino lambs, on getting 
‘ their fleeees, seem equally hardy as the Cheviots. Mr Laing, how- 
* ever, thinks them unfit for hill farms, from the tenderness of the 
‘ lambs for the first fortnight after they are dropped, and from the 
‘ want of sown grasses and turnip for the ewes. On this, it may be 
‘ observed, that the lambs of no breed of sheep presently existing in 
* the British islands, could, in common seasons, be depended on sur- 
‘ viving the rigour of our climate, if lambed in February in any part 
‘ of Great Britain, without the aids, or greater than those, Mr Lain 
‘ meations. Atthe sametime, if, bydegrees, the ewescould be brought 
* to take the tup about the end of November, and so lamb down a- 
* bout the beginning to the middle of May, very little turnip or sown 
* grasses might be necessary, or even the assistance and protec- 
‘tion of enclosures of any sort. It is well known that ewes can 
*be induced to take the tup early in the season, by bringing them 
* from worse to better pasture. So that, by saving a piece of good 
‘ pasture to the ewes, their heats may probably be brought on again, 
* though these may have previously gone off. This mode of treat- 
* ment, however, is practised to induce ewes to take the ram sooner 
* than usual ; and as the disposition is brought on by change of pas- 
* ture, why not in November. as well as earlier in the season? The 
* wool of Mr Laing’s flock of Merinos has not degenerated in Ork- 
‘ney, but, on the contrary, has improved in quality. The average 
‘ weight of the whole Merino fleeces of last year’s clip was 44 lib. ; 
* of the Merino.Cheviot, 3 lib. 7 oz. ; of the Merino-Orkney, 3 lib. 
‘ 60z.; which last is certainly ahigh improvement upon the original 
* weight of the Orkney fleece, 2 lib., independent of the superior va- 
‘]ue per lib. Several of the Merinos were toothless ewes, retained 
‘ for breeding, that had not 2 lib. of wool each. So that, was the 
‘ flock once complete Merino, and consisting of healthy, young, and 
* breeding sheep, it would not surely be over-valuing their fleeces to 
‘ calculate their average weight at 5 lib. each fleece ; which, at only 
* 4s. aJib., a very moderate price for Merino wool, makes the fleece 
* alone pay pretty well for the keep of a sheep of that weight of car- 
* case, exclusive of the carcases, 300 of which maybe turned off 
* yearly for fattening, or other purposes. ‘The wool of clip 1811 of 
‘the lambs of some Orkney ewes, by a Merino ram, was considered 
* by a wool stapler from Yorkshire better worth 2s. 8d. a lib. than 
* the wool of the Orkney dams of these lambs was worth 8d.; and 
‘ the quantity being about double, made a difference of 9s. 4d. be+ 
‘ tween the fleece of an Orkney wopegee that of her lamb by a Me- 
2 
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‘ weed in stormy weather. Many of the young lambs are carried off 
‘ by eagles and ravens, and even, when very young, killed by hood- 
‘ed crows, and the black-backed gull. Every owner of sheep on 
* the commons has a different mark,, which must be registered in the 
* baron bailie’s book of the parish in which the sheep owner resides, 
‘ The following is an extract of a registered sheep mark in the parish 
‘of Orphir: “ IF John Gillies, baron bailie of the parish of Orphir, 
* “ hereby grant warrant to Edward Wishart, in mill of Claistran, to 
* ** assume and use the sheep mark following, as the same is record- 
* “ ed in the register of sheep marks on the 4th day of July 1770 
‘ years, in the name of John Flett in Skelbister, viz. ‘ The crop of 
““ the right lug and a bit behind, a rip in the left lug and a bit be- 
* « fore, and the tail off.” Extracted from the register of sheep marks 
*“ this 13th day of May, 1794 years, by (Signed) John Gillies.” 

‘ In the opinion of the Reporter, there is only one breed of native 
* sheep in Orkney, ovis cauda brevi, the short tailed sheep of Iceland, 
“Shetland, the Hebrides, the interior Highlands of Scotland, and of 
‘.the north of Europe in general; though, owing to the political cir- 
“cumstances of the country, it is morally, if not physically impos- 
‘sible to preserve breeds of any domestic animal distinct on any of 
‘ the larger islands, and of sheep even on the smallest, where there 
* are more than one family of inhabitants. Every family may have, 
‘ and almost all, however mean or poor, have, a few sheep; and the 
‘ country being open, and all domestic animals ranging over it at 
‘large, on the commons in summer, and over the whole island in 
* part of autumn, and all winter and spring, a promiscuous inter- 
* course takes place, by which the best breed that could be introdu- 
* ced would soon be contaminated and debased ; and under present 
* circumstances, it is only where a particular situation, such as a se- 
“parate holm or grazing island, or a peninsula, affords the means 
“of separation from the native sheep, in the tupping season, that any 
‘ new breed:that might be introduced could be preserved pure, or the 
“native breed be altered or improved, either by selection or crossing. 
* Accommodations, of the description mentioned, being in possession 
“of Malcolm Laing, Esq. late M. P. for the county, this gentleman, 
“in 1808, introduced the Merino breed on his property in the island 
“of Eday, by purchasing the late Chief Baron Montgomerie’s flock 
‘in Tweedale, and a couple of rams of the Swedish Merinos, which 
* Lord Selkirk was sending to his American property, and which 
© were wrecked on the coast of the Moray Frith, and purchased by 
“Mr Young, of Inverness. Mr Laing has also had rams from Lord 
“Somerville’s, and from his Majesty’s Paular flock. His flocks a- 
€ mounted, on 29th October 1813, to upwards of 1200 sheep—260 
* of which were pure Merinos, about 620 Merino-Cheviots, about 27 
South Downs, and their crosses with the Merinos, the rest of the 
© flock being chiefly Merino-Orkneys, of the Ist and 2d cross. The 
© Merinos have succeeded much to Mr Laing’s satisfaction ; andy 
“ip a few years, he will have no‘other sheep than pure Merinos, and 
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ia few of the Orkney cross for an island he thinks not fit for the 
pure breed Mr Laing was under the necessity of allowing the Me- 
‘ rino rams to have access to the ewes so early as September, as by 
‘ keeping them longer separate their heats went off the ewes, and se- 
‘ veral missed lamb. Yet although the ewes thus drop their lambs in 
‘ February, and some few in March, and though no other shelter than 
‘ fold yards, and common inclosures of stone or turf walls be afford- 
‘ed them; after the first fortnight, the Merino lambs, on getting 
‘ their fleeees, seem equally hardy as the Cheviots. Mr Laing, how- 
* ever, thinks them unfit for hill farms, from the tenderness of the 
‘lambs for the first fortnight after they are dropped, and from the 
‘ want of sown grasses and turnip for the ewes. On this, it may be 
‘ observed, that the lambs of no breed of sheep presently existing in 
‘ the British islands, could, in common seasons, be depended on sur- 
‘ viving the rigour of our climate, if lambed in February in any part 
‘ of Great Britain, without the aids, or greater than those, Mr Lain 
‘ mentions. At the sametime, if, bydegrees, the ewescould be brought 
* to take the tup about the end of November, and so lamb down a- 
* bout the beginning to the middle of May, very little turnip or sown 
‘ grasses might be necessary, or even the assistance and protec- 
“tion of enclosures of any sort. It is well known that ewes can 
‘be induced to take the tup early in the season, by bringing them 
‘ from worse to better pasture. So that, by saving a piece of good 
* pasture to the ewes, their heats may probably be brought on again, 
* though these may have previously gone off. This mode of treat- 
* ment, however, is practised to induce ewes to take the ram sooner’ 
* than usual; and as the disposition is brought on by change of pas- 
* ture, why not in November as well as earlier in the season? The 
* wool of Mr Laing’s flock of Merinos has not degenerated in Ork- 
‘ney, but, on the contrary, has improved in quality. The average 
‘ weight of the whole Merino fleeces of last year’s clip was 44 lib. ; 
‘ of the Merino.Cheviot, 3 lib. 7 oz. ; of the Merino-Orkney, 3 lib. 
‘ 60z.; which last is certainly ahigh improvement upon the original 
‘ weight of the Orkney fleece, 2 lib., independent of the superior va- 
‘lue per lib. Several of the Merinos were toothless ewes, retained 
‘ for breeding, that had not 2 lib. of wool each. So that, was the 
‘ flock once complete Merino, and consisting of healthy, young, and 
‘ breeding sheep, it would not surely be over-valuing their fleeces to 
* calculate their average weight at 5 lib. each fleece ; which, at only 
‘4s. aJib., a very moderate price for Merino wool, makes the fleece 
‘ alone pay pretty well for the keep of a sheep of that weight of car- 
‘case, exclusive of the carcases, 300 of which maybe turned off 
* yearly for fattening, or other purposes. ‘The wool of clip 1811 of 
‘ the lambs of some Orkney ewes, by a Merino ram, was considered 
* by a wool stapler from Yorkshire better worth 2s. 8d. a lib. than 
‘the wool of the Orkney dams of these lambs was worth 8d.; and 
‘ the quantity being about double, made a difference of 9s. 4d. be+ 
‘ tween the fleece of an ets | hae that of her lamb by a Me- 
2 
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‘ rino tup, at shearing time ; a sum greater perhaps than the value 
* of the ewe, fleece, and carcase altogether. So that, in situations 
‘ where it might be supposed a flock of pure Merinos could not be 
* maintained, it might be adviseable to be contented with the variety 
* or breed which the first cross, between a Merino ram and an Ork. 
* ney ewe, will constitute, if kept distinct and separate, and a propet 
* selection of the individuals which compose it be made, to improve 
* and support this new breed, both in wool and carcase. 

* Mr Laing finds the Orkney breed assimilate faster with the Me. 
‘ rinos in fleece-than the Cheviot do; but the cross with the Orkney 
* is inferior in carcase to that with the Cheviot.’ p. 182~136. 

The only manufactures carried on in these islands, except 
kelp-making, are straw-plaiting, and knitting stockings ;—the 
latter in the Shetland Isles. Before the late war, a considerable 
quantity of linen yarn was spun in Orkney ; but the kelp-manu- 
facture is by far the most important business there, as the fish- 
cries are to the people of Shetland. Mr Shirreff is of opinion, 
that the greatest part of the operations attending Kelp-making 
might be executed by females ; and he strongly recommends 
that the cultivation of the soil, and the manufacture of kelp, 
should be carried on by different people. ‘The fisheries of Shet- 
land, too, he seems to think, might, with advantage to all con- 
cerned, be prosecuted by a class of people quite distinct from 
the occupiers of land; as appears to be now the case with the 
fisheries in the Moray frith, of which some interesting details 
are given by an intelligent gentleman of Morayshire.—(Shetland 
Report, p. 79.) 

' As both the kelp manufacture and the ling fishery must be 
carried on during the summer months, and as the country is 
frittered down into very small farms, and let to people who look 
to these employments as the chief means of fulfilling their en- 
gagements to their landlords, there can be little doubt that both 
of them are powerful obstacles to agricultural improvements. 
The greater part of the adult population is withdrawn from the 
fields at the very season when the cleaning and enriching of the 
soil, the culture of green crops, and the management of live- 
stock, fully employ the farmers of other districts. How far it 
might be advisable, in the present circumstances of these isl- 
ands, to break in upon the established system, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for a stranger to judge. The changes recom- 
mended by Mr Shirreff would probably follow, at no great dis- 
tance, the removal of other impediments to their prosperity, in 
which this system may have originated, or which at Jeast have 
contributed to perpetuate it. ‘Ihe chief of these are the feu- 
duties payable to the Donatory of the Crown, and the exaction 
of tithes in kind; the intermixture of properties and farms, and 
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the occupation of the uncultivated land in common, and of the 
arable land also during the greater part of the year. 

The feu-duties seem to be peculiar to these islands; but no 
distinct view of their origin and operation can be given, without 
extending this article to an undue length ; and there is the less 
need for this, as a bill was passed in last Session of Parliament, 
authorising Lord Dundas, the King’s Donatory, to sell them to 
the landowners. Some idea however may be formed of their per- 
nicious effects, when we are told, that ‘ the feu. duties that are pay- 
* able at present, in Orkney, are equivalent to 5000 bolls of grain, 
* 2680 stones of butter, and about 700 English gallons of oil ; ’ 
and that in the most favourable years, more than.half the sur- 
plus produce must be paid to this nobleman, who holds, by 
grants from the Crown, the ancient rights of both the Earl and 
Bishop of Orkney. The reader will find this important subject 
well illustrated, and ably commented on, in the Orkney Report, 
p- 168. But we cannot avoid transcribing Mr Shirreff’s con- 
cluding remarks on this point, which display the influence of 
wise political institutions upon the condition of even the lowest 
classes of the people, who are placed, one might think, so far 
beneath their range, and so remote from their centre, as to fecl 
but little interested in the movements of the higher powers. 
© It is from the effects of moral causes, that the difference to be 
observed in the agricultural state of countries, or even of districts of 
the same country, chiefly arises. The obligation, binding the pro- 
prietors of Orkney, to produce, annually, a certain quantity of grain 
from their lands, to pay a heavy feu-duty in that species of produce 
to the superior, whilst the soil and climate of the country render 
the culture of a great proportion of other articles, far more profit- 
able to the farmer, has evidently long occasioned, and still conti- 
nues to confirm, the backward, and stationary state of their agri- 
culture. 

« Give farmers the benefit of their own exertions, leave them un- 
fettered with oppressive, injudicious, political regulations, and they 
will struggle hard against physical evils. On the contrary, the 
finest climate, and richest soil, are inadequate to stimulate them to 
exertion, or to enable them to extract the highest or most valuable 
produce from a country, by the system of husbandry most suitable 
for it, so long as they labour under the baneful effects of a mistaken 
policy. 

* However obvious it may appear to some men, that sound policy 
must precede, and that it constitutes the only sure stay of improved 
agriculture, Swift seems to have conceived that agriculture and 
policy are unconnected, and that mankind are more indebted to a 
single, very industrious cultivator of the soil, than to all the pro- 
moters of civil policy that ever existed. “ And he gave it for his 
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** opinion, that whoever could make two ears of corn, or two blades 
“< of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew be- 
** fore, would deserve better of mankind, and do more essential ser- 
‘* vice to his country, than the whole race of politicians put toge- 
* ther. ”” 

‘ This extract from Swift appears to have been long considered an 
incontrovertible proposition, approaching to the nature of an axiom; 
and, as such, has been adopted even by the late Dr James Ander- 
son himself, as the motto to his three volumes of Essays on Agri- 
culture and Rural A ffairs. 

* Nevertheless, it is humbly presumed, it will not be difficult to 
make it appear that, as the King’s head sometimes gives circulation 
to a piece of false coin, so has the name of Swift staniped value on 
the above piece of sophistry, and given currency to the counterfeit, 
during almost a whole century. 

* It is asked, If any cultivated corns or grasses grow in those 
countries where there is no civil policy ? and, Whether any corn or 
grasses were cultivated in North America, or New Holland, by the 
aboriginal savages, prior to the settlement of, and introduction of 
civil policy into these countries by the English ? 

* It may also be asked, If the cultivation of corn and grass has dee 
clined in America since the United States became independent, and 
since civil policy became a general and favourite study in that 
country ? 

‘ And whether it be not owing to the excellent policy of North 
Britain, in general, relating to rural economics, that agriculture, 
notwithstanding her unfavourable climate, and comparatively poor 
soil, has reached a degree of improvement not exceeded in any 0- 
ther country ? 

* It is humbly presumed that the three first questions must be an- 
swered in the negative, and the last in the affirmative, If so, it would 
appear that politicians have been the cause of millions of millions of 
ears of corn and blades of grass being cultivated wherenone EVER grew 
before, and, that without their exertions, comparatively little corn 
or grass would be raised in any country, Look at the situation of 
Turkey, and of Spain, two of the finest countries, situated in the 
most propitious climates in the whole world. Within twenty miles 
of Constantinople, most excellent lands, of great extent, are lying in 

$ a desert state, without cultivation,—nay even without inhabitants | 

In Spain, it is well known, matters have, hitherto, been litule bet- 
ter. The oppressive laws of the Mesta, &c. have operated much 
the same effects as the extortions of the Bashaw. The bowstring 
and the inquisition are such cogent arguments against thinking of 
politics, that in these countries there have been no politicians 3 ergo 
there is, comparatively spesking, no agriculture. - 

* Thus, it appears, that agriculture exists not, and that i never 
could have existed, without politicians : Also, that the better, the 

‘ more equitable, the civil policy of a country, so much more perfect, 
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cateris paribus, will be its agriculture. These conclusions, if just, 
instruct the superiority, and necessary precedence of cherishing, po- 
litical regulation to improved agriculture, and entitle politicians to 
a higher claim to the gratitude of mankind than those who have 
merely performed a secondary part; and which part they never 
could have performed at all, but under the auspices and protection 
of a sound civil policy ; and it may safely be affirmed, that the Or- 
cadians will justly consider themselves more eminently indebted to 
the man who shall afford them relief, on fair and moderate terms, 
from the feu-duties payable in kind, than to all the cultivators and 
improvers of ancient and modern times.” p. 175-177. 

It was our intention to have extracted Mr Shirreff’s account 
of the Shetland fisheries, but our limits oblige us to postpone 
this for the present. To the Shetland Report is subjoined a 
Report of the Economical Mineralogy of both the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, written by Mr Fleming, formerly minister of 
Bressay in Shetland, and now of Fisk ‘in Fife. “The Appen- 
dixes contain a number of interesting articles; among others, 
an Abridgement of the old Country Acts of Shetland, which, 
in a few pages, gives us a clearer view of the state of society in 
these isles, than is to be obtained of that of some other countries 
from several ponderous volumes. 

In perusing these Reports, it ‘is impossible not to reflect upon 
the powerful influence of habit, in reconciling the people of these 
islands—the higher classes in particular—to customs which must 
appear, to the other inhabitants of Britain, exceedingly incon- 
venient and preposterous. Of this, their weights, and the in- 
‘struments employed to ascertain them, furnish a striking proof. 
Both were derived from Norway at a very early period. It ap- 
pears that the smallest weight that can be weighed on them is 
about 14 lib. avoirdupois. “The original standards seem to have 
been long since lost ; and the construction of their machines ‘is 
exceedingly incorrect. It seems very strange, too, that they 
‘have never taken advantage of the excellent. Scottish enactments 
for the division of commons, the separation of intermixed pro- 

erties, and the valuation and purchase of teinds;—nor of the 
ew regarding the making and repairing of roads, which certain- 
ly cannot be conv eniently dispensed with even in Orkney. ‘The 
non-residence of the principal proprietors may in ‘part account 
for this inveterate attachment to antient practices, and this apa- 
thy in regard to the improvements so generally adopted by their 
fellow-subjects ; but whatever may be the cause, these Reports 
seem to be well calculated to open the eyes of the more intelli- 
gent part of the population; and we can scarcely doubt, that 
the career of improvement in these islands will be rapid in pro- 
portion as it has been late in commencing. ‘They are probably 
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a century at least behind the greater part of Scotland ; but their 
course is clearly marked out by those who have gone before 
them ; and the moral and mechanical contrivances of a more 
advanced state of society, of which they will avail themselves, 
must greatly shorten the distance, and facilitate their progress. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from John Campbell Esq. of Carbrook, respecting the 
Review of his Letter on the Corn-Lams, in our last Number. 


Sir, 
I know not whether you admit any reclaimers from those 
unfortunate authors who have fallen under your sentence of 
condemnation. If you do, I beg leave to put two questions to 
the gentleman who has honoured my leiter on the Corn-Laws 
with such peculiar marks of attention. _ His attentions, no doubt, 
have been rather uncdurtly ;-but I*am not inclined to quarrel 
with him on that account, having been prepared for an explo- 
sion from that quarter ; and remembering, that violence in one 
disputant is always an homage paid to the argument of the other. 
I shall be glad to be informed, 1st, In what particular the 
reviewer has disproved any one of my positions; and, 2dly, 
he ag the summing up of his argument on pages 227 and 
» be not copied from my pamphlet. 
mew to the first question, the only semblance of an argument 
ainst the principles 1 have maintained, is that on page 210, 
a he seems to think, that the mere quoting in itelics my 
allowance of 5 per cent. on the farmer’s stock, is sufficient to 
disprove my statement, and to prove me an arch enemy to farm- 
ers. Now, I apprehend my calculation of the farmer’s profits 
does them no great injustice. In manufactures, whether of cot- 
ton or corn, the manutacturer does not reckon the remuneration 
for his skill and Jabour a ground of charge separate from the re- 
turn on his capital. The calculations in your own work, in va- 
rious places, state the farmer’s profits under 10 per cent. on the 
stock, and that in full, both for stock and superintendance. I 
have stated 5 per cent. on stock, exclusive of superintendance. 
If it is the word wages, 2s applied to a farmer, which so much 
shocks your reviewer, I have no objections to his applying any 
more palatable term; but, whatever name he chusts to apply to 
the time and skill employ ed in the management of a farm, my 
calculation adds a fair remuneration, on that account, to the 
& per cent. on stock; and, when that is donc, I doubt not my 
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allowance will be found to be as liberal as that which any of 
your correspondents ever contemplated for the farmer’s profit. 
{ ask, therefore, if it is on this ground your reviewer asserts, 
that * Mr C. is determined to cut off the profits of the farmer 
altogether ?? 

On the second question—the plagiarism from my pamphlet. - 
‘What are the statements of your Reviewer in his conclusion ? 
Are they not*the following, viz. that wages depend not altoge- 
ther on the price of corn; that it is an increase of produce, 
more than an advance of price, which has advanced the rents ; 
that the effects of the importation of foreign grain, raised at half 
the British grower’s price, would issue in scarcity and misery ; 
and that the principle of the 7th resolution of the Committee is 
a just one? And are not these the positions which I have en- 
deavoured, in the letter to Sir Henry Parnell, to explain and 
enforce ? 

I beg to say, that my respect for the farmers is very great. 
They are the glory of our Scotish agriculture. But that does 
not alter the nature of their operations. If a farmer, with skill 
and enterprize, lays out two thousand pounds on the improve- 
ment of a farm, he does much good ; but it is still the landlord 
who makes the improvement; for the tenant, by getting the 
farm at a low rent for a long period, must be repaid his two 
thousand pounds out of the profits of the farm, with a premium 
for his advance besides ; and it is the same thing as if the land- 
lord had borrowed the money, improved the land, .and repaid 
the loan, with a heavy premium, out of the difference of rent. 

I have only now, in return for his hard words, to offer my 
thanks to your Reviewer, who, by the spirit with which he has 
assailed me, and his total want of weapons which can bite, has 
given me double confidence in the soundness of the principles 
I have endeavoured to develop. 

Jam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Jonn CAMPBELL, 
Edinburgh, EXeriot Row, 2 
15th May, 1814. 5 


Remarks by the Reviewer on Mr Campbell’s Letter. 


** He that would learn to pass a just sentence on persons and things, must take 
heed of a fanciful temper of mind. ’—Warts’ Logic. 


Mr Campnert having done us the honour of noticing our 
humble and unpolished critique on his Letter to Sir H. Parnell, 
we think ourselves bound, in gratitude, to give him some infor- 


mation on the two points ahout which he has been_pleased to 
address us, 
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The first question is, ‘ In what particular has the Reviewer 
* disproved any one of my positions?’ 

Mr Campbell answers this himself in the negative, as was to 
be expected ; and, referring to one position only, adds, ¢ I doubt 
* not my allowance will be found to be as liberal as that which 
* any of your correspondents ever contemplated for the farmer's 

* profit.’ Now, it is obviously impossible to disprove this po- 
sition, because we are not informed what he means to give the 
farmer for ‘ the time and skill employed in the management of a 

‘farm, ’ in addition ‘ to the 5 per cent. on stock.’ In our sim- 
ple conceptions, a man who invests a capital of 1000J. in agri- 
culture, is entitled to the ordinary profits of stock,—as much so 
as if he had invested an equial capital in manufactures or com- 
merce. But Mr Campbell (at page 29) expressly makes a dis- 
tinction between the manufxeturer’s and farmer’s profits. He 
allows the former § per ceut as interest of stock, and then a 
profit besides ; but to the latter he assigns nothing under the 
name of profit. ‘* Every man (le says) must at one glance see, 
* that, in this view of the case, there is no profit at all.’ It is 
true, that, besides this 5 per cent., something is to be allowed 
to the farmer under the name of wages. What this allowance 
may be, we are nowhere informed. Myr Ca:pbell assures us it 
is sufficiently hberal ; and we are willing to believe him. Let 
him only tell us, whether the amount of those wages is to be 
regulated by the Pree of the capital employed. If it be, there 
is littke more necd be said. In this case, no one will attempt to 
prove him ‘ an arch enemy to farmers,’ though they may sa 
with Mr Locke, that § he that designedly uses ambiguities, ougit 
* to be looked on as an enemy to truth and kuowiedge. ’ 

Bat if Mr Can:pbell had not now set us to rights, we should 
have strongly suspected, trom the whole tenor of his pamphlet, 
that the cultivator’s little capital was not meant to be so produc- 
tive as an equal periion of the capital employed by a manufac- 
turer. * It is clear,’ says Mr Campbell, * that in proportion- 
* ing the produce, the allowance to the farmer must, in the ge- 
* neral case, remain ulways the same, the sur; lus or rent being 
€ thé alone variable qu: ae ’ (p. 31, note.) On reading this, 
and other passages i the same purpose, we confess it occurred 
to us, that the tarnier’s pr saeiine was only to be slightly va- 
ried by the amount of his capital, the 5 per cent. on which, al- 
lowed as interes t, entitling him to a few pounds more or less ; 
but that his wages shouid be (he same, or nearly the same, what- 
ever might te he amount of his eapital; the wages of inspec- 
tion and direction, se*ording to Dr Smith (B. I. ch VL), be- 
ing but little affected by the amount of the capital employed ip 
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any branch of business. In this view of the matter, a farmer 
who employs a capital of 5000/. may be entitled to 10 times the 
sum in name of interest, which is allotted to one whose capital 
is only 500J.; but, as to wages or profit, the amount would ne- 
cessarily be nearly the same in both cases. 

With regard to some other positions of Mr Campbell, the 
reader may turn to our last No., page 207, though our remarks 
do not by any means embrace ail the tepics on which we ven- 
ture to differ from him. His division of the gross produce of 
land, without any regard to the actual amount of it; and the 
expenses of cultivation ;—his method of determining what ought 
to be the price of grain, by the present rate of wages ;—and his 
novel idea of importing forcign grain, to such an extent as to 
form the principal supply of 16 millions of people (Letter, p. 34, 
note)—* the home produce forming the accessary ;’ are ail of 
them *£ positions,’ which we believe to be not very consistent 
with a sound knowledge of practical agriculture and political 
economy :—not to mention the power ascribed to landlords, of 
‘ fing the average improved rents,’ (p. 28), which in our hum- 
ble apprehension is somewhat analogous to their power of fixing 
the average improved prices of broad cloth, and port wine. 

The second question is—‘* Whether the summing up of his 
(the Reviewer’s) argument on pages 227 and 228, be not copied 
from my pamphiet ?’ 

Mr Campbell must excuse us, for giving the word ‘ copied ’ 
in Italics ; and for requesting him to point out that part of his 
letter, where the original may be found. But it would ill be- 
come a rustic reviewer, to * deal in syllables;’— We shall, theres 
fore, suppose him to mean no more than that we have given his 
original sentiments, without acknowledgment. To convict us 
of the heinous crime of literary theft, Mr Campbell must not 
only prove his property ;—he must also prove that it is his exclus- 
ively. If it can be shown, that other writers have expressed 
similar sentiments, we conceive ourselves entitled to a verdict 
of Not Guilty, in so far at least as this writer is concerned, 

The first instance given of our plagiarism, is, that we said in 
substance—* That wages depend not altogether on the price of 
* corn.’—Now, it is so long since this idea had somehow or o- 
ther got into our minds, that we really cannot recollect whether 
it was derived from sensation or reflection. But we are sure, if 
it is borrowed at all, that we are indebted for it to Mackie’s 
Supplement to Dirom on the Corn-Laws—to Dr Anderson— 
to Malthus—or to some other writer ;—and not to Mr Camp- 


bell ! 
The next count is, ‘ That it is an increase of produce more 
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* than an advance of price which has advanced tlie rents.’ “This 
original idea might have been borrowed, we believe, from the 
experience of any one of a million of cultivators, which is sup- 
posed to be the number spread over the British Isles. 

In the third place, * The effects of the importation of foreign 
* grain, raised at half the British grower’s price, would issue in 
* scarcity and misery.’ ‘The reader may perceive that these words 
are not only Mr Campbelil’s own, but that their precise meaning 
is not to be found in the article referred to. But what is’ more 
to the purpose, the very same page (p. 228.), in which senti- 
ments somewhat similar are expressed, contains a particular al- 
jusion to Mr Malthus’s Essay on Population. Whatever may 
now be that writer’s opinion of our Corn-laws, certain it is, that, 
in the second volume of his Essay, p. 270 (Edition 1806), he 
observes, with reference to the importation of grain, ‘ that if our 
* commerce continues increasing for a few years, and our com- 
* mercial population with it, we shall be laid so bare to the shafts 
* of fortune, that nothing but a miracle can save us from bein, 
‘ struck ; ’—and, a little afterwards, ‘ it appears to me clear, that 
‘ if she (England) continue yearly to increase her importations 
“ of corn, she cannot ultimately escape that decline which seems 
‘to be the natural and necessary consequence of excessive com- 
* mercial wealth.’ Now, as our remarks already referred to, 
are of a somewhat intermediate character, not quite so general 
as Mr Campbell alleges, and applicable to not quite so distant a 
period as ‘ the next two or three hundred years,’ according to 
Mr Malthus, it is possible that we may have stolen a little from 
each of these gentlemen. Should this be Mr Campbell’s opinion, 
we must request him to look into Smith’s Corn Tracts, Dirom’s 
Treatise, and particularly to the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, May 1813, and other public docu- 
ments since the abrogation of the old Corn-laws in 1773. The 
frequent recurrence of scarcities under our present system is a 
matter of general notoriety. 

But what is to us much more mortifying than this charge of 
plagiarism—in gravely bringing it forward Mr Campbell clearly 
shows that he does not often honour our pages with a perusal. 
It would be easy to point out a hundred different places of our 
Journal, in which every one of these sentiments, which we are 
accused of pilfering from- Mr Campbell’s Letter, have been dis- 
tinctly expressed. We shall only refer that gentleman, and our 
readers in general, to our 55th Number (August 1813, Vol. XIV. 
pages 265, 357, et seqq.) 

Lastly, With regard to the 7th Resolution of the House of 
Commons, the reader will find some remarks on it in Vol. XIV, 
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p. $60, of which we have given the substance in the review of 
Mr Campbell’s pamphlet. Whether this gentleman’s opinion is 
the same with ours on this point may be learned from his Letter, 
p. 47, where he expressly finds fault with this Resolution in par- 
ticular ; and recommends that the progressive duties should com- 
mence when the price of wheat is 63s., instead of ascertaining 
the price at which the several rates should be payable every year, 
as is proposed by this Resolution. 

Having thus complied with Mr Campbeil’s request, at rather 
greater length than the generality of his questions might seem 
to require, we shall finish this long note, by expressing our re- 
gret at Mr Campbell’s incapacity to distinguish between the ca- 
pital of the proprietor of the soil, and that of the cultivator— 
two capitals quite as distinct as the characters of an advocate 
and writer to the signet, though both of them may be employ- 
ed in the same cause. ‘ It is still,’ says this gentleman, * the 
‘ landlord who makes the improvement. ’—* It is the same 
* thing as if the landlord had borrowed the money, improved 
* the land, and repaid the loan with a heavy premium out of 
‘ the difference of rent.’ ‘This is what may be called an ex parte 
mode of reasoning. Let us suppose, on the other side, that 
this money is not repaid at all to the tenant who * lays out the 
* two thousand pounds on the improvement of a farm.’ What 
if the whole of it should be lost? Does this loss fall upon the 
landlord, or upon the former owner of the capital ? 

Mr Campbell, however, to say the truth, is not a great stick- 
Jer for his own peculiar phraseology. ‘ 1 have no objections to 
* his (the Reviewer’s) applying any more palatable term’ in 
place of wages. After this condescension, which is as much as 
to say— 

The piece you think, is incorrect; why, take it. 

I’m all submission—what you’d have it, make it. 
—it is really « disappointment to find that this writer’s senti- 
ments are still the same as ever. And what is very strange in- 
deed, it seems that our remarks have given him ‘* double con- 
‘ fidence in the soundness of his principles ’—an. effect which 
we certainly did not intend to produce, and for which, there- 
fore, we do not think ourselves altogether responsible. 

With regard to our hard words, we are glad to find that Mr 
C. makes a due allowance for our rusticity. He knows well 
that learning ‘ Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ We shall 
try in future to imitate the excellent example he has been pleas- 
ed to set before us; and in return for this, we would request 
him, if he should ever write again on the Corn-laws, and on 
landlords, tenants and Jabourers, to bear in mind, that the state 
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of the rural population of Britain, is somewhat different now 
from what it was 500 years agn, and even from the state of the 
population at this day on the Coasts of the Baltic. His future 
speculations will be both more ‘ palatable,’ and more intelligi- 
ble, if he shall use words in that sense which general consent 
—the jus et norma loquendi—has affixed to them. 


«? The foregoing remarks were handed to Mr Campbell, pre- 
vious to their being sent to the printer, not without hopes 
that he might see the propriety of withdrawing his stric- 
tures, which, at the time they were sent us, he seemed par- 
ticularly anxious to have inserted in our pages. The above 
paper, however, was returned without his having expressed 
any such wish,—but with a request that two paragraphs 
should be added to his letter ; which we give accordingly. 


* 1. Even the jaundiced eye of the Reviewer might have seen, 
that as the allowance above the interest of his stock, to which I 
considered the tenant entitled as his profit, comes in place of 
that expense to which the proprietor would be subjected were he 
to raise the corn himself; and as every such allowance must be 
proportioned to the extent of the superintendance and import- 
ance of the trust, a man who invests a capital of 5000/. in farm- 
ing, must, on these principles, have an allowance proportion- 
ally greater than one who invests only 500/. This being the 
case, your Reviewer acknowledges that no more need be said. 
He has not disproved my position. Still less need be said on 
the other positions as to which he dissents, without explaining 
why or wherefore. 

‘ 2. The Reviewer acknowledges that he has summed up his 
paper with statements of the same import with mine; but denies 
the charge of plagiarism, because mine, as he says, are not ori- 
ginal. But that is not the point— Whether mine be original or 
not, if he adopted them, or statements to the same import, he 
has’ yet to explain, how he (I :.ean this as an argumentum ad 
hominem, in order to get a scrap of Latin alongside of his learn- 
ed quotations) could designate these positions as the productions 
of folly and ignorance.’ 


There, now, we have complied with all Mr Campbell’s wishes, 
and hope we are done with his Letter on the Corn- Laws,— Rev. 
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Unrit the third week of July, the weather, since the date of our 
last Number, was singularly cold and ungenial for the season ; and 
it is only within the last fortnight that we have had either refreshing 
showers, or the warmth of summer. The extreme drought has been 
exceedingly favourable to cleaning and pulverizing turnip and sum. 
mer fallows ;—the latter were probably never in finer tilth in any 
season. But from the same cause, the Hay crop is universally light 
—perhaps not more than half an average one; Pastures have kept 
little stock ; and Straw, there is reason to fear, will not be nearly so 
abundant as it was last year. 

Of the growing crops, Wheat, upon rich deep soils, promises to 
be the best; but upon thin clays and burning sands, and generally 
on all sorts of inferior land, it will not be nearly an average crop. 
The appearance of Barley is not unfavourable. But Oats, in almost 
every situation, will be deficient both in corn and straw. Beans 
and Peas look tolerably well. Everywhere, harvest will be later 
than it was last year by ten days or a fortnight. ‘The late rains 
have greatly improved the appearance of all the corn crops, as well 
as of Potatoes and Turnips; for the last of which they have been 
peculiarly seasonable. The Orchards, which in April gave the pro- 
mise of abundance, have suffered so much by the subsequent frosts, 
that in Scotland, their produce will not be equal to half an average 
crop. 

Corn markets have fluctuated but little for these three months. 
Prices are rather higher ; but the stock on hand is so abundant, in- 
dependent of continued importation, that nothing but a very unfa- 
vourable harvest can occasion any material advance. In some 
places, about a fourth of last crop seems still to be in the stack-yard. 

All kinds of live-stock are lower than they were last year ;—Cattle 
not fit for being soon brought to the shambles, about 30 per cent. ; 
the best Horses 20 per cent., and all others almost unsaleable. 
Sheep have not fallen so much, as there has been a considerable ad- 
vance upon wool, particularly long wool. The grazier has been 
every way a loser ; his pastures have never kept their ordinary stock, 
and what part he has hitherto brought to market, scarcely replaced 
the prime cost. The drover has fared no better in the southern 
markets. 

There has been no reduction of wages. Women have got some- 
what more than usual in several hiring markets. The present state 
of things has not continued so long as to produce any fall in rent; 

1 
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but a good many farms, taken since last harvest, are now thought 
to be much too high rented ; and some agreements, we understand, 
have been recently cancelled. 

A bill has passed this Session of Parliament, permitting the ex- 
portation of cora,-but the bill for regulating its.importation was 
lost; and indeed, if it had passed also, frittered down as it was, it 
would have been of -litthe more practical utility than the former. 
The labours of the Committees of both Houses of Parliament will 
no doubt lead to measures of an enlightened policy. The substance 
of their Reports shall be given, if possible, in our next Number. 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tre weather during the whole of the month of. May, and until 
the 25th of June, was cold, dry, and frosty, and the last week of 
June was wet and cold; in consequence of which, vegetation was 
completely checked, and the crop had the appearance of being un- 
commonly late. 

The season was, however, very favourable for dressing fallow and 
turnip lands, and in no season was the turnip seed laid into the ground 
im finer order ; but the long cold drought, and the cold rains in the 
end of June, have hurt the first sown turnips, which are in many 
cases thin, while the later sown, have put out a fine braird, and look 
uncommonly well. Upon the whole, this valuable crop, as well as 
Potatoes, (a greater quantity of which than usual have been plant- 
ed), promise a fair return, which is very fortunate, as we have not 
half a crop of Hay; and the present rains threaten destruction to the 
small quantity on the ground,—about one half of it only being yet 
put into cocks. 

From the beginning of July, we had uncommonly fine warm damp 
weather, until last week, when we had torrents of rain in many places. 
The corn crops during the month have made most astonishing pro- 
gress, and may now be reckoned fully equal to last year, except that 
every species of grain, will be at least ten days later, even although 
the weather should now set in dry. Where old seed was used, the 
Wheat is free from disease, but wherever new was used, we have 
abundance of smutted heads. Upon the whole, we have every chance 
of plenty of grain, although, the seasom being later, we have little 
chance of so fire quality as last year. ; 

Cattle markets have fallen greatly during the quarter, which will 
prove a very serious loss to the grazier, who has in general lost the 
whole of his grass, and outlay of money, the markets having barely 
paid the buying price, and only those in good condition having been 
saleable. ‘The-decline of cattle markets may be estimated ‘at 15 per 
cent. on fine stock in great condition, and at fully 20 per cent. in all 
other descriptions, since last year. 

We have little or no demand for grain, and the prices may at pre- 
sent be considered as nominal. Oats, 16s. to 20s.; Bear, 22s. to 
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25s. per boll, of 136 pints; Wheat, 28%, to $2s. per Linlithgow boll ; 
Oatmeal at Aberdeen, 17s. to 20s. ¢ 

Labour has continued as high as evet; and it is evident, that should 
the present prices of farm produce continue, land must fall from 30 
to 50 per cent. to enable the farmer to go on.— Aug. 1. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly ; : 

Tue depression of prices has continued so a time, that one 
is astonished at the general despondency it seems to have produced 
among the farmers. What must be the consequences of its continu- 
ing, and of the farther depression that must inevitably follow, when 
the Banke return (as common sense and justice require) to cash pay- 
ments! ‘The fact seems to be, that farming, as well as other kinds 
of business, has got fully too much into the hands of speculators, 
whose operations can only proceed by discounting bills, and when 
high prices of produce enable them to carry on.—lIs there. any reat 
hardship in the removal of some of these men from a profession; 
that requires a more solitl foundation? Landholders, who let their 
farms by auction, can look for none else, (as the highest bidders 
in many instances), than such adventurers; and if lands in such @ 
way arrive at # nominal rent, which they cannot bear, the sooner 
they return to real value, the better for the public, and even for the 
proprietors. A.reduction of rents in various farms, which were let 
here not long ago, appears inevitable ; and, after all, the tenants can 
hardly be expected, generally, to hold them. 

The low prices might in some degree be compensated by larger 
sales ; but there is no regular sale to be depended on in this quarter; 
which is remote from the sea, and from the larger towns. Farmers 
have been patient, and kept up in hopes of a better market ; but the 
late rains, and present warm weather, have (happily for the people 
at large) presented so good an appearance in tlie corn-fields,—that 
ho prospect now appears of any considerable advance, In such a 
state of things, one-wonders at the supine inactivity of those who 
have influence and capital in the country, and who could provide 
stores of grain and meal, and thus relieve the farmers at present,— 
and secure a supply against a less plentiful time. ‘This plain and ea- 
sy measure would inake the surplus of one year supply the wants of 
another ;—and it would serve the community more than a Corn-Bill, 
without exciting alarm or discontent. 

Wheat and Barley appear superior crops, and Oats a full average. 
Potatoes promise to be a middling crop; and the turnip seed has 
grown well. Sown Hay has almost universally failed, and to a great- 
er degree than has been remembered here; the Ryegrass being frost- 
ed, when the Oak, the Beech and the Ash were blackened; but the 
second growth of Clover, though late, is coming forward. Prices 
of Wool enly are encouraging; even fat stock has declined, and 
erops | oat fallen much, thougli perhaps only to a faig level. 
25. July. 

TOL. KV. NO, 59, Ce 
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Ayrshire Quarterly R ‘ 

Tue agreeable aeee tiem the Coulhaacs wamiinad a general joy o- 
ver the whole country, but the cold weather greatly damped. the 
hopes of the husbandman. The whole'month of May, and till a- 
bout the middle of June, the weather was a cold east wind accom- 
panied with frost almost every night, that much hurt the Early Po- 
tatoes, stopt all vegetation, and almost destroyed the sown Grasses 
that were so promising in the spring. There is not half a crop of. 
Hay; yea, not much more than a third; and the bog-meadows wilh 
give a very light crop. Till within these ten days we have had very 
little sunshine, or any warm sumi.er weather; and although we 
have had some fine refreshing showers in that-time, yet there has 
not been enough to bring forward the aftermath. Seldom have we 
seen so. cold a summer: In the early part of it, the larger plants 
were stationary for near a month. Grazing will be a bad specula- 
tion this year, for the pastures have seldom been worse ; and, for that 
reason, the dairy, so much depended upon in Ayrshire, has not beem 
so productive as usual, their cattle not being in the good order they 
commonly are at this season of the year. Dairy produce will be a 
scarce article, and, if not imported, will be high priced, and yet the 
farmer little benefited by it: But no market is yet broken up for 
that article. Horses have greatly fallen in price; and, as there is 
‘ Hittle demand, those that within these two years would have brought 

fifty pounds, can now be bought for less than forty. Black Cattle 
have greatly fallen in price, and no demand. Wool started at an 
uncommon high price, but is much fallen back; and they still speak 
of a further reduction. Wheat has a good deal recovered from the 
effects of the severe winter, but will not exceed half a crop, in ge- 
néral, through the county. Oats are a fine healthy looking crop, 
but generally small in the straw :—the seed was good,—had a dry 
bed,—planted well,—and stood the cold weather much better than 
wasexpected. Peas look well—plenty of straw and blossom. Beans 
are short in the stalk, but seem to pod well. Turnips planted very 
well, and were got well cleaned, where they were attended to, (which 
is not generally the case in Ayrshire); and the late rain promises to 
bring a good crop of that useful plant. Potatoes promise an aver- 
age crop, if they escape early frost; but crops of all kinds are at 
least two weeks later than last year. Much depends upon next 
month ; but a searcity of fodder is to be dreaded. Beef is likely to 
be scarce ; it is now selling at from 10d, to 1s.; Mutton from 8d. to 
10d.; Fresh Butter 1s. 5d.; Salt Butter, Is. 9d.; Full Milk Cheese 
10d.; Skim Milk Cheese Gd. per lib., retail prices, 24 ounces to the 
lib. ; Meal 1s. 4d. per peck Dutch weight. 

This is not the most promising season for the farmers, yet they 
are boldly carrying forward their improvements, and the limekilns 
are fully employed; but what with the high wages, and: the high 
taxes, to be paid by the low price of farm produce, they cannot pers 
severe, unless some change takes place in their favour.——July 29 
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Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

TurovcuouTt the month of May and June, the weather was so 
exceedingly cold and dry, as to give an effectual check to vegeta- 
tion, materially injure our pastures, and even to affect. the mind of 
the farmer with rather disagreeable apprehensions. July, however, 
began to disperse the gloom, and was ushered in with kindly refresh- 
ing showers; and the season, since that period, has continued so 
inoist and warm, that all is now luxuriance, and the grass in _parti- 
cular rich. and abundant, with the exception of the hay crop, which 
in consequence of the early drought, is so thin and light, as scarce- 
ly to average half the usual weight, Since the rains began, every 
description of corn has assumed so flattering an aspect, as to indi- 
cate, contrary to our expectations in the commencement of the sea- 
son, a full and exuberant crop, except perhaps a few fields of early 
sown Barley, which were tao far gone for recovery, before the ge- 
neral alteration of the seasop. The cold, however, having so long 
suppressed vegetation, which is now become so powerful from the 
rain and warmth, the harvest must necessarily be late, and the crop 
in this climate consequently precarious, unless the’ weather prove 
more than ordinarily auspicious. Of Lint this season, there is com- 
paratively a smal! proportion sown, in consequence of the high price 
of seed, and the expectation of a large influx of foreign Flax. The 
little there is, has a very unfavourable appearance, the season hav+ 
ing been peculiarly ill calculated for that species of crop. Turnips, 
in most instances, have exceeded our hopes, and are-so much re- 
cruited by the rains, as to warrant the expectation of a very fair 
crop. Potatoes also, although no production of the farm, were se- 
riously injured by the unfavourable commencement of the season, 
but now promise to be a fair crop, although they must be more than 
usually late, Peas and Beans, particularly the latter, are very pro- 
mising ; but the quantity sown of either, is in general extremely li- 
mited. The scarcity in the pastures, very considerably affected the 
price of Cattle, which experienced a reduction of from 30 to 40 per 
cent.; and although the grass is now generally abundant, they have 
not as yet regained their former value. The price of Horses has 
also considerably fallen ; but we may perhaps attribute this to the 
period of the year, and anticipate a moderate rise at the season of 
labour. The prices of Grain can scarcely be quoted for the past 
quarter, as, ever since the prospect of a permanent peace, the mar- 
ket has. suffered an entire suspension, until very lately that Wheat 
has been bought at 30s, per boll; Barley at 23s.; and Oats and Oat- 
meal of 8 stone per boll at 18s.,—prices at which the farmer is ung- 
ble to raise Corn; and unless some relief be speedily afforded, ny- 
merous failures must take place, and a rapid reduction in the renty 
must be the unavoidable consequence.—25th July. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of our last communication till within these fourteen 
days, the weather was cold adverse to vegetation. ‘The wintes 
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Wheat, however, with few exceptions, has not disappointed our ex- 
pectations greatly, though to appearance it will not equal last crop. 
Onts have suffered materially ; and, unless upon light loams, there 
will be a considerable deficiency of straw. The appearance of the 
Barley crop some weeks ago was very indifferent ; but the recent mild 
weather and refreshing showers, have changed its appearance, and it 
now promises a pretty fair crop. Had this favourable weather set in 
three or four weeks sooner, ‘it would have been still more beneficial 
to the Barley as well as the other crops. The harvest commenced 
last year, in early situations, about the 20th of August, and ten days 
thereafter it was general in the county ; but it will be fully fourteen 
days later this season. The Hay hasvest is now general throughout 
this county. Hay is rather a lighter crop than it was last season. 
Furnips, though late in finishing, look well. During the last three 
months there has been a enilaaihe stagnation in the sale of all 
kinds of Grain, and there is more in the stack-yards at this time than 
at the same period for some years past. Within these few weeks it 
has risen some shillings per boll. On Saturday last in Berwick mar- 
ket, Wheat was from 46s. to 50s.; Barley, 26s. to 27s.; Oats 19s. 
to 2is.; Peas and Beans from 30s. to 33s., all per boll of six Win- 
chester bushels. 

The prices of Cattle have fallen since April, At Dunse fair there 
Was a good supply. Fat brought from 10s. to 10s. 6d. per Dutch 
stone; but the sales were dull. ‘They continue at nearly the same 
price. Zan Stock has been lower in consequence of the scarcity of 
Grass. Lambs also bring us inferior prices to last year. Beef and 
Mutton are at present selling by retail at 8d. per lib. 

The price of Wool is higher than it was last season, especially long 
Wool, which is more in demand than the Cheviot, being from 30s. 
to 33s. per stone of 24 lib———-30th July. 

Extract of a Letter from the Western District of Berwickshire, 
30th July. 

* Accorpiné to the present ap ance of the corn upon the 
ground, Wheat, which has suffered least by the unkindness of the 
season, will torn out a fair average crop. Barley is in general thin, 
and cannot be expected to reach the average. Oats, omitting a 
number of fields that were injured by the grub:worm, are pretty 
elose, and, after the present rains, must increase greatly in bulk ; 
yet they may come short of an ordinary crop. Peas and Beans had 
a bleak appearance during the two former months; but, in the pre- 
sent, have assumed a much more healthy and luxuriant aspect. It 
is impossible, however, to anticipate their ultimate produce. Pota- 
toes, on which the expectations of so many depend as a principal ar- 
ticle of human subsistence, have been greatly stinted in their growth ; 
end, notwithstanding the time they yet have to improve, it is not 
likely they can reach the bulk of ordinary years. Although much 
depends on the weather, every circumstance forbids us to expect an 
éeatly harvest. Clover Hay, the cutting and making of which is now 
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going on, is greatly deficient in bulk. We observe some fields oo 
proach to a fair average produce; but, in general, and especial. 
where, owing to the want of grass, the fields were long pastured, it 
will not amount to more than half a crop; and many fields will not 
exceed 60 or 70 stone per acre. 

* In May, Fat Cattle and Sheep declined from last Report fully 
15 per cent. As both kinds, however, for obvious reasons, came 
rather sparingly to market, they were in demand, and met a brisk sale 
at improved prices in the succeeding months; till within these few 
days, when they are again looking downward. In the end of June, 
Beef reached 13s. per stone, sinking the offal. Beef and Mutton 
are sold by retail at 8d. per lib. Dutch, and Lamb from 6d. to 7d. 

* Lean stock, if we except some of the public sales before the 
tenn, has been uniformly dull, and praee fallen from 20 to 25 per 
cent. Cattle of the same weight and condition as those which were 
sold last year in Dunse June fair at 158/. 10s. a head, fetched only 
14/. in the same market this year. They were duller still at Earl- 
ston, as very few dealers from the South appeared in.any of our mar- 
kets. Lambs of the Leicester breed, in fair condition, have seld 
pretty freely at from 1s. te 3s. below last year’s price. Those of 
the Cheviot breed in the same proportion, and were less in demand, 

* Long White Wool has brought from 30s. to $2s. Cheviot do. 
from 30s. to $4s.; and some fine parcels a little more. Highland, 
or Wool of the true Blackfaced breed, few of which now remain in 
the country, from 13s. to 16s. per stone ; and all kinds have found 

_a ready market. Single-men servants were hired, before the term, 
from 6/. to 77. 10s. Women do., for whom there is always a great 
demand for field-work, from 5/. to 6/. 10s, for the half year. Cheap 
markets always enhance the wages of the latter. 

* The Tweedside Agricultural Society, in the true spirit of their 
patriotic Institution, have just advertised handsome premiums to be 
awarded for the best specimens of stock, and of implements of hus- 
pee to be exhibited at their next show. 

‘ Notwithstanding the failure of the Cern-bill, so anxiously pro- 
moted and patronized by the proprietors and farmers of land, and 
so earnestly deprecated ‘by the manufacturer, the small annuitant, 
and the mere consumer, whose hearts, by the liberal bounty of Pro- 
widence, in the late most abundant crop, and the unexpected re- 
storation of the blessings of peace, were filled with food and glad- 
ness, we may confidently expect that, when the effects of the late 
hasty speculations are over,—when our manufagtures and commerce 
resume their wonted channels,—Corn, like every other commodity, 
will find its proper level; and the farmer, whose produce is always 
of the first necessity, shall reap the legitimate fruit of his toil.’ 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

THe present appearance of the crops is favourable. Oats are ge- 
nerally short, and not bulky in straw; but Wheat and Barley, with 
little exception, appear to be in great abundance. Should the 
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warmth which we now enjoy continue, ‘good ‘quality may «be ‘confi- 
dently anticipated. 

The summer season has been with ‘us unusually dry; both cold and 
frosty nights have been prevalent. Pastures have yielded little food, 
and the crop of Hay is uncommonly light. A third part of an aver- 
at weight may be said to be wanting. Potatoes and ‘Turnips look 
we 

The price of Black Cattle fell rapidly about Whitsunday, and still 
continues from 25 to 30 per cent. below the rate of last year. Those 
dealers who had considerable lots on ‘hand, must have suffered ma- 
terial loss. Sheep have kept up better, probably in consequence of 
the expected value of Wool. At the Langholm fair, held lately, 
Cheviot Lambs brought fully more than was looked for ; and, though 
much wool might not be sold, yet the aspect of the market for that 
article was encouraging. Horses, especially those of middling and 
inferior quality, have dull sale, at greatly reduced prices. 

Little business has been done lately by the Corn-dealers; but some 
demand, with a moderate rise, is “at present talked of for Wheat. 
This grain may be sold at from 8s. to §s. 8d. per bushel. Barley is 
scarcely saleable even at 4s. Potato Oats bring 3s: 4d. The But- 
cher markets have kept higher than Jean cattle warrant. 

The situation of agriculturists is at present certainly far from’ one 
of an enviable description. On one side,° overwhelming rents and 
taxes, and high rates of all kinds of labour, resent themselves; 
and on the other, little demand and low prices { consiparutivety) for 

‘all sorts of farm produce.’ This staté of things cannot Jong: last ; 
though, befure land regains its proper level, much individual loss 
and hardship may be sustained. Let us hope that our landlords will 
prevent these consequences, by abating proportionally their rents; 
and this, which would only be an act of Jastioe, may turn out, in 
the end, to be their wisest policy. 29th July. 
‘Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue present summer has, to this date, been remarkably cold. 
The frost, eve to the Ist July, was perceptible evening and morn- 
ing; and the days were far from the degree of heat experienced in 
1813. The weather has continued throughout this quarter remark- 
ably dry; any showers of rain we had were very slight, and not 
nearly so frequent as last year at the same period. 

‘Phe consequence of this appears evidently in the face of the coun- 
try, the Hay crop’being every where, with perhaps the exception 
of a few favoured spots, lighter still than last year ; the Clover be- 
ing checked by the hoar frosts, never grew to any length ; and the 
Ryegrass, in numerous instances, came up very thin; so that, upon 
the whole, the average weight of Hay per acre is probably under 
150 stone, or betwixt that and 100. Much of it is not 50 stone 
per acre. From the same cause, the Potatoes were stunted in 

‘growth, and will certainly be an inferior crop to what they were last 
year, to the extent of perhaps one fourth part. 
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Owing to the same cause, Turnips were Jong in springing, came 
up unequally, or were destroyed by frost on making their Lape 
ance above ground, and are still suffering by drought. The fly, 
however, has done little injury ; and if, rain comes by and by, Tur- 
nips = Potatoes may still be an average crop. 

All crops begin to suffer from want of rain; but of these, the 

‘ Wheat crop has suffered least ; and, upon the whole, there is rea- 
son to expect that it will prove an average crop, but certainly not 
equal to that of last year ; as in wet, cold soils, it is very thin, al- 
though in general a fair crop. Barley also offers to be in general an 
average crop, although greatly inferior to that of last year, especi- 
ally on thin soils; and where the land was not clean, the crop is 
hardly worth any thing. Oats appear to have suffered more than 
any other :crop, and are remarkably short in the straw; occasioned 
first by the frost, and afterwards by the drought, and a want of that 
genial warmth experienced last year. Unless we have rains almost 
immediately, the Oat crops will hardly furnish half the bulk in the 
stack-yard they did last year; and there is reason to expect the 
quantity of grain of that species will fall short of last year’s produce 
one fourth in quantity; and if the harvest is late, which there is 
too much reason to suspect, the grain must also be inferior in qua- 
, lity... Peas and Beans offer to be a good average crop. 

Flax will this year prove an inferior crop, being less able to bear 
frost than almost any other. It was very much injured at its first 
appearance ; aud, want of rain prevented it from acquiring the pro- 
per length, ; 

Grass Parks fell in rent generally 20 per cent., and still appear 
an extreme bad concern; as, from the late fall in the price of cat- 
tle, the price paid for them in spring cannot be had now. A severe 
loss will be sustained by the grazier, especially as tle pastures are 
burnt up for want of rain. A corresponding fall in the rent of grass 
aaa next year, may be predicted as almost certain to take 
place. 

The comparison of the present with the jast year’s crop, is certain- 
ly not a fair one, as last year’s was truly an extraerdinary crop; for 
the quantity of victual yet remaining in the barn-yards, after sup- 
plyiug the markets to a degree so as to glut them, and make it difli- 
eult to effect sales at all, (at the very reasonable price, for Oats . 
18s. or 20s.; Wheat 30s. to 35s,; Barley 24s. to 28s. ; Potatoes 5s. 
and 6s. per boll), is very great indeed, perhaps equal to one fourth 

of the whole produce of an ordinary year. 

There certainly never was less occasion to dread scarcity than at 
the present moment, as the probability is, that the present crop will 
not fall under an average one; and the immense quantity remaining 
of the last crop, insures a most abundant supply. 

Here a question may be asked, Has the liberty to export grain 
tended to raise the price? Has it not remained, since. passing 

‘ that act, at a low, and, comparatively, steady price?. It is per- 
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haps fortunate the Corn importation Bill did not pass in the present 
Session of Parliament, as any littlé rise in the price of corm, from 
the adverse appearance of the season, would have been imputed to 
the effects of the bill, although not in the least owing to that mea- 
sure. All it could or was meant to effect, was, to keep the prices 
steady, and hold ont encouragement to the British farmer to 'raise- 
the greatest possible quantity of grain, and to prevent the foreign 
farmer from competing with him in his own market, at periods ‘such 
as the present, when the prices are confessedly rather too low to-en 
able the British farmer to rdise corn at all, without loss to himself; 
and no set of men can be expected to continue to invest their capi- 
tal in a trade where, instead of the encouragement they are entitled 
to expect, certain loss and ruin must ensue. If, at this period of 
abundance and sufficiently cheap priees, importation is stitl permit- 
ted, in compliance with the ideas of the petitioners {against the bill 
for regulating importation), to reduce the price of grain perhaps 
one fourth lower than at present, the cbject attained could only be 
momentary ; for the British farmer, in degpair, must give up the vi- 
gorous improvement which first introduced plenty, and was the real 
cause of reducing’ the price to the moderate rate it now is at, and, 
if, not checked by this impolitic measure, would have kept it low. 

Who does not see the certain effect that must naturally follow? . 
The quantity of grain raised within the kingdom, when thus made 
to be attended with loss to the farmer, will diminish in a proportion 
80 great, that no importation will be able to supply the deficiency, 
The foreign farmer.will immediately raise his prices; and the same 
fiuctuation and very high prices experienced again ard again in the 
course of the last twenty years, will infallibly ensue. The petition 
ers will then view the matter very differently, and wish to retrace 
their steps. But the spirit for improvement, once sunk, it is to be 
feared will rise no more. 22d July. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tre months of May and June, with a few exceptions, were dis- 
tinguished by excessive cold, and parching drought. Often in May, 
before sunrise, the country was seen to be white with hoar frost; and 
ice was seen upon small patches of water, thicker than a three shil- 
lings piece. About the 13th of June, we had a few partial showers, 
which produced Jjttle effect ; for the wind having returned to its for- 
mer N, and N. E. points, the gold and drought returned with un- 
abated severity. Since the beginning of this month, we have bad 
frequent explosions of thunder, with heayy shqwers, and a milder 
temperature, which have very much refreshed vegetgtion. 

he pastures, hitherto, have yielded very little food for. Cattle; 

and the consequence is, that many have been trying to sell. while few 
haye heen disposed to buy, lean stock. From the destruction. ef 
Turnips last Spring, and the want of Grass to bring them forward, 
fat beasts are scarce, and butcher meat high priced. 

The Hay crop abounds more with Red-Cloyer than .usual ; but 
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excepting on riel»grounds‘with a favourable exposure, it will hardly 
amount to a half of the usual quantity. Much of it still remains unm 
cut, in the hope that the late rains may increase the quantity by 
raising an undergrowth. It would perhaps have been better, to try 
to save the second cutting, by mixing it with dry straw. It would 
be premature’to offer any opinion respecting the Turnips, as many 
of them are but a little way above ground, though, since the rains 
commenced; they have a very healthy appearance. The Potatoes 
also look‘well, though their extent is considerably less than it was 


The extent of ‘Wheat is also less than formerly, while that of Bar- 
ley'is increased... Where the snow was blown off the Wheat,. last 
nter and spring, much of it seems'to have been thrown. out: and 
the coldness.and droaght which ensued, prevented it from stocking, 
so-as to fill up vacancies. Hence, in general, it seems to be a very 
thin crop. The other crops have now a healthy appearance, but 
they do not ‘promise to yield mach straw. oh 
e following are the prices at Dundee on 22d July..Wheat’ per 
boll; 33s..to $7s.; Barkey, 22s. to 25s.; Potato Oats, 20s. to 2hs. ; 
Common Do. 17s. to 19s. ; Peas and Beans, 17s. to 18s. . ii 

Retail prices.—Oatmeal; per peck, Is. 3d.; Barley, do. 10d. to 
1s.; Peas, do. 10d. ; New Potatoes, 2s.—Beef, per lib. 8d. to 9d.; 
Mutton, 7d. to 8d. ; Veal, 6d. to 7d.; Lamb, 6d. to 9d. Butter Is. dd. _ 

94. per dozen. Quartern Loaf, 10d. 

‘he question ‘respecting the Corn-laws, seems now to be condensed 
into a nutshell. The merchants and manufacturers of this country, 
have secured a complete monopoly of the home market, for every ar- 
ticle of colonial produce, or of British industry; so that it is well 
known, that ish manufactured goods can be purchased much 
cheaper at Rio Janeiro, and other ports beyond the Atlantic, than in 
the city of London. 

The cultivators of land are not seeking an exclusive monopoly of 
the home market for their produce ; because they know, that seasons 
have oceurred, and may yet occur, when importation of foreign grain 
may be absolutely necessary. But that they may be on a footing 
with the other classes, they think themselves entitled to a decisive 
preference in the home market. Either, then, the manufacturing class 
should give up the prohibition of exporting wool, and allow all sorts 
of foreign woollens to be imported, free of duty ; and all foreign ma- 
nufactures which rival theirs, to compete with theirs in the home . 
market ; so that our cultivators may npply themselves on as chegp 
terms, as those foreign cultivators who furnish imported corn: or 
they should consent to such a duty on imported corn, as may give’ 
decided ‘prefet ence to corn of our own growth. But: after the late 
proposed bill was so much frittered down with amendments, that it 
would produce no sensible effect, and the Legislature was beset with 
clamours, it was, perhaps, best to delay matters until men’s passions 
should coel, and reason begin to resume her atation. _ . 
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One assertion excited much surprise in all those'who have turned 
their thoughts towards the science of political ecanomy,—namely, 
That the price of labour depended on that of corm ; and, that if the 
Jatter became high, our manufactures could not compete in foreign 
markets. Such propositions being in direct opposition to fact and 
experience, it would be mere waste of time to offer any refutation of 
them.. It is the great extent.and complete security of,our. mercantile 
and manufacturing capitals, the ingenious machines-by which labour 
is abridged and rendered more effectual, ‘together with’ the skill and 
ability of our artists in producing superior workmanship ; it-is,owin 
to these circumstances that our manufactures bear down; all comipeti- 
tion in foreign markets. Were other nations to rival‘us in these par. 
‘ticulars, their wages of labour must become as high:as, ours ;- as le 
bour, so far from being regulated by the price of provisions, is a!ways 
in the compound ratio of the quantity in the market, and the demand 
there is for it———29. July. ’ 

Letter from the Eastern District of Forfarshire, 80th July. 

‘' Taiz last week of April, and the two succeeding weeks of May, 
were most unfavourable for the. young Wheats, and the Clover and 
Rye-grass. From the frequent, heavy rains and frosts through the 
nights, the Wheat on thin soils suffered most severely, and will turn 
out avscanty crop. Yet Wheat sown on summer-fallows in season, 

“on good land, though it received a check, is so far recovered, that 
jt now promises to be an average crop ; but fully fourteen days later 
‘than usual, | The Oats have ted well, but are short in the straw; 

-the ear is beginning to its Repenence Barley has a most 
thriving appearance, and will be a bulky crop, but late; as.it is on- 
lyon a few fields where ‘it is fully shot. Peas and Beans both laok 
wellfor straw ; the Peas are full in the bloom; the Beans are begiu- 
ning to pod; which, like the grain crops, are far Jater than usual. 

‘Clover and Rye-grass have generally failed ; of course the Hay 
crop is one of the lightest ever known in this district. A few fields 
are cut; and Hay harvest will be general next week, if the weather 
be good. Till lately, few pasture fields have yielded a full bite to 
the cattle; and even where that was afforded, they have not thriven 
.to that degree that might have been expected. Though the weather 
has been adverse to the growing crops, and the feeding of cattle, it 
has been singularly favourable for the working of fallow and Turnip 
Mand. The Swedish Turnip, however, is making but little progress; 
the different species of the common field Turnip look well, and are 
in general under the operation of a second cleaning. ‘The Potatoes, 
like the grain crops, are backward in their growth. On the whole, 
the crop in this district will not have near the last year’s bulk ; and 
there is reason to fear, unless we have most favourable weather in 
September far filling and ripening, the grain will be deficient both 
in quality and quaptity._ 

* The following was the mean height of the thermometer at eight 
e’clock in the morning each of the three last months,—May, 45.54; 
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June; 52.9; July, 59.77.—During the quarter, Wheat has kept steady 
in prite, from 33s. to 'S6s.; and some, newly thrashéd: within the 
last fortnight, has been sold at $8s. Barley has fluctuated, and is 
not how giving more than 26s. or 27s. Common, Early, ‘and Pota+ 
toe’ Oats, are’selling at from 18s. to'2is. per boll; Meal 19s. 3d. to 
19s. 6d.» The Cattle markets have been dull through the seasom 
Beasts below 12/.:price may be rated at a fall, since last year, of 
from 20 to 30 per cent. Milk Cows, and cattle of higher value in 

ood condition, ‘front 10 to 15 per cent. The sheep markets at this 
season are’ not’ mach frequented with large lots ; and what is selling 
is father down ‘in price. Wool is selling higher than for several 
years past.’ Mutton and Beef, in the shambles, is still cotitinuing at 
the winter prices.’ Horses are in little demand, and falling in price.’ 

Letter from Glasgow, 30th July. 

‘ ImmeprtATELy after ‘the date of last Report, the weather be- 
came dry, and continued so for about the space of six' weeks ; but, 
unfortunately, it was accompanied with a continuation“ of violent 
on winds, and a considerable degree of frost during the night. 
Indeed, had it not been for the length of the day, the weather, from 
the beginning of May'till about the middle of June, dating the 
‘whole of which time vegetation made little’ or no progress, would 
have’ resembled winter’ much rather than summer. ‘In consequence 
of ‘this, & serious fwilure has taken place in the Hay erop:: The 
sown Grasses, which, throughout the whole of this district, looked 
exceedingly well in the month of April, were rendered ‘extremely 
‘thin and short; and have, since being cut down, turned out worse than 
‘eve their miserable appearance on the ground gave reason to‘ap- 
‘prehend: There are, I believe, very few farmers in this neighbour- 
hood who have not experienced a deficiency of nearly one half in 
this ‘part of their crop. 

'-€ Wheat, of which I gave you a very lamentable account in my last 
Report; has not, I am‘sorry to observe, made much improvement. 
‘The thinness of this grain upon the ground, and the small quantity 
‘of it which was allowed to remain unmixed with Oats or Barley, 
will render this part of the crop unprecedentedly deficient. Barley, 
of which there is a more than usual quantity sown, has a healthy 
' and vigorous appearance ; is far advanced ; and promisés an abun- 

dant crop. Beans and Peas are very luxuriant in ‘the straw; but a 
report has gone abroad, that they are much infested with vermin : 
How far this circumstance will prove injurious to them, time only can 
determine. 

* Owing to the remarkable fineness of the weather for the last eight 
days, a manifest alteration, for the better, has taken place inthe crop 
in general, but especially in Potatoes and Oats ; and the appearance 
which these now exhibit, gives reason to expect that they will not 
fall short of an average. If the weather continue as favourable for 
‘a fortnight longer, as it is at present, it is highly probable that the 
second ‘crop of sown Grass will be abundant: it is already coming 
up in some fields very luxuriantly. 
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‘ Throughout the summer our markets have been abundantly sup. 
plied with grain of every description ; and prices have been both 
moderate and stationary, although our importation of Oats for the 
last six months has been Jess by 70,000 bolls than it was during the 
spring and summer of Jast year. This clearly points out.the exten- 
sive produce of the country adjacent, which is by no means the 
most fertile part of Scotland ; and ought to teach both the merchants 
and manvfacturers in this trading district, what they all seem so une 
willing to believe, that it is possible for this country to subsist it- 
self; and that, thercfore, every encouragement and protection should 
be given by the Legislature to agriculture, in order to render Great 
Britain independent of foreign supplies. This is an object of the 
very utmost importance, and which every one shauld zealously en- 
deavour to promote, even though this could not be done without 
the sacrifice of cheap prices. But do not let the commercial and 
manufacturing interests suppose, that either searcity or high prices 
will be the consequence of a much restricted importation. In order 
to encourage the mauufactures of our country, Government thought 
proper to prohibit the importation of several commodities ; the con- 
sequence of which prohibition has beer, that the articles alluded to 
are now produced by our own manufacturers. of 'a Bem equal to 
these which were formerly imported, and one half r. If the 
importation of grain were, in like manner, probibited, the effect 
would be similar; especially when we ectnsider the spirit of industry, 
and zeal for improvement, with which our farmers are now actuated. 
Were, therefore, the Legislature to interdict the importation, while 
they give encouragement to the exportation, of grain, and leave the 
supplies of the country entirely dependent on the industry of the 
farmer, and the fertility of the sojl, a very few years would abun- 
dantly prove the utility of the measure, by our markets being regu- 
Jarly and fully supplied with the first necessaries of life, on the low- 
est possible terms. Unlimited exportation has, to many, a very fot- 
midable sound , but it, unquestionably, affords the very highest en- 
couragement to the agriculturist: And a very little reflection will be 
sufficient to convince any reasonable person, that we need be under 
no apprehension lest the grain, in a season of scarcity, should be 
carried out of the country ; for as money is of less value in our own, 
than in most foreign countries, our produce will always, in tinie of 
starcity, command the highest prices amongst ourselves, and will 
‘pever be sent abroad, but when, by means of its t abundance, 


a sufficient number of purchasers cannot be found for it in the home 
market.’ 


Inverness-shire Quarterly | . 
Sprine labour was concluded under favourable circumstances, and 
in general a good braird appeared ; but after the first favourable «p- 
pearance, the drought and cold frosty winds began, and continued 
with little intermission until the middle of June, when the weather 
changed from frosts to burning heat, which has continyed ever since. 
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With the exception of a few showers the first of this month, we have 
scarcely had a shower this summer to wet the surface of the 
. The Wheat, in al, is the best looking grain. The Barley, 
when rich} is a fair looking crop, but in ordinary cases it 
is light. Oats, in general, a to be alight crop. The pre- 
sent appearance of the Potatoes is favourable ; but if the dry weather 
continue, the crops will be lighter than otherwise they would have 
been. The Turnip crop has failed very much for want of rain, and 
is looking at present very backward. The Hay crop is in hands, 
and very light ; in many places not more than half the crop of ordi- 
sary years. Cattle markets are dail, and little or no demand. -Fat 
cattle is the only marketable article at present, at from 5d. to 8d. 
lib. of 17402. The price of Barley is on the decline. Oatmeal is 
steady from 24s, to 26s. per boll of 9 stones. In the Highlands the 
crops have a favourable appearance, and bid fair for an'average:—their 
climate being naturally colder, they have not suffered so much from 
the drought. —27th July. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. ; 

Jury has been more favourable to vegetation than either of the 

eceding months; and the refreshing rains and genial warmth that 
iow prevailed since its commencement, have a conspicu- 
ous alteration in the appearance of the growing crops. Hay, which 
at one time had the appearance of being worth little more than the 
expenses of harvesting, has closed surprisingly on good soils where 
there was plenty of clover plants ; but the greater part is atill very 
deficient, and the best will perhaps fall short of an average of years, 
The cutting process has been delayed till beyond the usual period, 
but is now generally going forward. Grain crops were much stunted 
in their growth previous to the rains, but have improved amazingly 


of late—particularly Barley, which, in most instances promises, if 


there be a continuation of favourable weather, to be a good crop.— 
Wheats, on true Wheat soils, are very luxuriant ; whereas on soils 
of a contrary description, especially in the higher district of the 
county, they will fall considerably short of an average, being very 
thin on the ground. ‘The copious rains that have fallen within these 
two days, have lodged a great part of the Wheat and Barley; and 
should they continue for a short time, the consequences will be se- 
fious to these crops, as well as to Hay. 

Oats are universally very thick, which is, no doubt, in a great 
measure the reason of their being more deficient in straw than other 
grain crops. Crops of me description appear to be eight or ten 
“ days later than last year. Peas and Beans are very thriving, but 

will require a good deal of sun to make them productive in corn. 

Turnip sowing was finished in good style; but some how or other 
the plants have brairded very irregularly, and have upon the whole 
kept more backward than could have been expected under- such 
seemingly favourable circumstances. Some are apt to think that the. 
Hoar frosts, that have now and then occurred at night, have been 


- 
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inimical to’ them. ‘It is certain: they must be late, as the one half 
yet remaitis untouched by the hoe. ; a inoal 
‘Cattle’ were longer in getting into ‘condition this:year than usual; 

owing, first, tothe failure of Turnips, and afterwards to a miserably. 
scanty supply of Grass: through ‘the early part.of the summer. On: 
a good many thin, exposed ‘soils, nothing short. of absolute starva-. 
tion seemed to threaten the poor animals ; .and, even-on situations 
subject ‘to neither of these disadvantages; the supply of Grass was 
but very inadequate for a considerable time, The demand for Horses 
and Black Cattle has given way in proportion as the supplies of our, 
roilitary establishment have diminished. _ But it is the rise or fall in 
the price of the latter article ‘that most affects the interest of the 
farmer. Cattle fit for the butcher, have been most in request ; and 
although considerably cheaper, seem to have maintained their prices 
much better than other descriptions of live-stock. Good three years 
oid Stots may be reckoned about 20 per cent. lower: two years old 
ditto, somewhat more, and young lean beasts would have given aa 
much money, if not more, twelve months ago. Should the present 
feduced prices of stock continue throughout the season, graziers 
thust be unfortunate in their speculations.this year. Grain has im- 
proved a small thing of late; but this alteration is of little conse 
quence to the grower, considering the extra quantity required at this 
period to make up the measure. b ave 

Labour still continues high, notwithstanding the reduction in the 
value of farm produce. At our Whitsunday markets, ploughmens’ 
wages were, for the half year, from:7/. to 9/. ; and women appeared 
shyer about engaging than usual, owing to the cheapness of living, 
and other inducements—which had the effect of raising their wages + 
few shillings. ‘These may be rated at from 2/. 5s. to 2/. 15s. with 
victuals. Day-labourers comparatively high. How these, rent, 
taxes, and al} other burdens to which the cultivation of the soil is 
now liable, can be supported at present prices (in which we have 
little reason to expect much alteration as matters now stand) for 
any length of time, by not # few of those who have lately taken 
farms, I8 perhaps a question that will puzzle one of greater sagacity 
than the writer of this article. 
- The Agricultural Association lately established. in this district, 
seems to be of great advantage te the.country in general, having for 
its object chiefly the improvement of Live Stock. It has, however, 
been objected to by some, who insist that it is formed on a wrong 
principle, it being thought unfair to allow proprietors and tenants, 
under such a disparity of circumstances, to compete together. But, 
for my own part, I can see no great-harm in this; as it is a matter of 
no consequence who the improvers are, provided their measures prove 
successful. The effect oathensil by whatever means, must of course 
diffuse itself pradually.—29th July. 

uarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
From-the excellent style in which all spring labours had been exe: 
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cuted,—the charming weather inthe month of April,—the rapid pro- 

ess of vegetation,—the fine appearance, and forward state of all 
fhe spring crops; we should, at the date of our last, have been led 
to anticipate abundance of Grass, and of Hay, in summer; with an 
early and plentiful harvest :—But the weather since has been such, 
as in no small degree to frustrate these pleasing expectations. . ‘The 
season, indeed, might almost be said to have retrograded. Bleak 
winds, blowing often from the north, and from the east, dried up 
the moisture, and put an almost entire stop to vegetation ;—clouds, 
without rain,—short intervals of warmth and sunshine, succeeded 
by nocturnal frosts,—seldom copious dews or fogs, and never thuns 
der or lightning ;—this forms the description of the weather through: 
out May and June, and more than one half of July. The remainder 
of the nronth has been fine warm weather, with plentiful rains. Near 
‘the end of May, the ice was said to have been of the thickness of 
half-a-crown; and, at the end of June, the Reporter observed spots 
of Potatoes, whose leaves were entirely destroyed by the frost of the 
preceding night, on lands contiguous to the sea-shore,—a circum- 
stance which never before occurred in his remembrance. It deserves 
to be remarked, that though copious rains have repeatedly fallen in 
the course of last quarter; yet, from the earth never having been 
completely saturated with moisture for a very long period, their effect 
was always momentary, and far less beneficial than was expected. 
On clayey soils, however, where absorption was less rapid, the 
drought has not been injurious. It would be yet premature, ina 
season like the present, when every thing is backward, to form a cal- 
culation at.all approaching to accuracy, on the returns of any spe- 
cies of grain crops, as so much must depend on the three following 
months. ; 

Artificial grasses are almost every where greatly deficient. Many. 
farmers reckon that they have not one-third of their usual quantity ; 
and the average through the district, we apprehend, may be rated at 
only one-half. 

Wheat.—This crop appears to be unusually late, even on. a com- 

ison with other kids of grain. In many fields, the ear has scarce- 
y made its appearance. In most part of light lands, it is not only 
thin, but small inthe ear. On clayey lands, if the weather proves 
favourable, a full crop may be expected ; but as these form only a 
very small proportion of the district, where this crop is now culti- 
vated, even with the most favourable weather, a considerable defi- 
ciency may be expected. oD ; 

Barley—may be on the whole considered as a scanty crop. The 
quality will probavly be good; and, in case of-a late harvest, it is 
likely to suffer less than any other species of grain. 

Oats—which may still be regarded as the staple, will, it is feared, 
be greatly deficient in straw; but in grain may probably reach near- 
ly the average of ordinary seasons. 

The season has been most favourable for the cultivation of turnips: 
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and it is only to be regretted, that so few farmers have profited by 
it, for extending their cultivation, especially as their value would 
a ee a enhanced from ane of other maw food 
or cattle. Potatoes may in y the evil, as promise 
to be very abundant ; but a } awl night in August, or September, 
may blast the farmer’s prospects. 
The most discomraging prospect, however, to the farmer, is the 
great stagnation of markets, and depressions of price in every 
cies of farm-produce. In the course of last year, grain had fallen 
one-third of its former price, and at least one-fourth below what 
was expected to be its ordinary level. Live-stock of all kinds have 
now fallen nearly in a similar proportion ; and it may still be doube 
ed, if the depression ret oe reached its uktimatum. This cannot, 
we apprehend, be the tof that suspense and uncertainty, how to 
‘act, occasioned by the great and sudden revolution in the affairs of 
Europe, which would have been only temporary ; but is a necessary 
consequence of the revolution itself, which will bring the prices of 
every article in Great Britain more nearly to a level with those upon 
the Continent. Corn-bills, commercial treaties, or any restrictions 
on trade, may afford a temporary relief to some classes, but cannot 
strike at the root of the evil. From the immense, and annually in | 
creasing magnitude of the National Debt, and a corresponding in- 
crease of the circulation of paper money. Money (I mean the cir 
culating medium, whether paper, or the precious metals) had sunk 
far below its proper level ; and’of course, the produce of land and of 
labour, or, in other words, every article of human sustenance, had 
risen far above it. Were we isolated from the rest of the world, no 
evil could arise from this: Or could we always maintain the sam: 
superiority in ingenuity, industry, commerce, the same proud pre- 
eminence in all the arts, both of war and peace, which has raised 
Great Britain to her present unrivalled greatness, the evil would, as 
hitherto, be but slightly felt. But if o countries, whose burden 
of national debt is comparatively light, and who have internal re- 
sources equal to our own, should also rival us in skill and industry, 
it is evident, that from the low price of labour, they have a 
great advantage; and may, with much infericr exertion, und 
their produce, whether of agriculture or manufacture, in every fo- 
reign market, and even in our own. No protecting laws, without 
the absolute sovereignty of the seas, can prevent this, The diminv- 
tion of public burdens, as far as it can be effected, and the gradual 
extinction of the national debt, seem to be the only adequate means 
of preserving independence to the farmer, manufacturer, and even to 
many of the proprietors. But the relief to be expected from this quarts 
ter, cannot be immediate ; and a very short continuance of the present 
prices, would bring ruin on all farmers, who have leases at what is 
termed rack-rent, and have no capital besides their farm-stock. Pro- 
prietors, we have no doubt, will take this into consideration, and re- 
duce their rents to what the industrious and intelligent are able to 
1 
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pay. Their own-interest dictates this: for as agriculture nowhere 
began to flourish, till farmers had acquired considerable capital ; so, 
if this is diminished, it. must evidently decline. Waste lands will 
not only cease to be improved, but much improved land will return 
to.a state of waste. A great reduction of rents would then una- 
voidably take place: But if the farmer’s capital is first destroyed, 
the remedy would come too late ;—it would be like giving medicine 
to a dead man, whose life, by. proper cordials, might perhaps have 
been preserved.—_The wages of servants and day-labourers are on the 
Mecline ; and.a very considerable fall is expected. ‘ 

Prices.—Wheat, 7s. to 7s. 6d.; Barley, 4s. Gd.; Oats,, from 2s. 
6d. to $s, ; Oat meal, from 2s. 4d..to.2s. 6d.; Butcher-Meat, from 
6d. to 7d.—_—July 28th. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Wuear suffered so much in many fields by the severe frost in Ja- 
nuary, as.to reduce the present below a medium crop in this county. 
Wherever it had life in the spring, however, it has recovered; and 
many fields will still yield a fair crop. Oats, which, from the.excel- 
lence of the seed, good condition of the soil in seed-time, and un- 
common fine weather in April, rose sconer, and with more stems 
than usual. They, no doubt, suffered by. the frost, and the drought 
has kept. them short, but, in general, they have a very promising 
appearance. From their growing too close, and their luxuriance of 
growth being prevented by the drought, there is reason,to fear that 
the.ear may be generally short. But, from the.abundance of stems 
on all sorts of soil; and no injury having been sustained by worm- 
ing, hoving, or drowning, even in the wettest places, the shortness 
of the ear will be compensated by greater numbers. . Oats have come 
sooner to ear this season than’ for some years past.—ear ; the little 
sown looks remarkably well, and will be early-—Beans and Peas 
are short, but have abundance of flowers, and promise to yield a fair 
return.—. Potatoes that were early planted, were, till after the first 
week of June, nipped.by the frost as often as they set up their stems. 
They have now a promising appearance ; but being fully two weeks 
jater than usual, they run much risk of being again injured by early 
frost. ‘The weather has been highly favourable to land ander sum- 
mer fallow ; but, unfortunately, by. far too little land in this county 
is brought under that most important improvement.— Turnip seéms 
to do well, but- few of them are raised in the dairy districts of this 
county, where they could be disposed of to the greatest advantage, 
to keep the cows in a milky habit during winter and spring.—Rye- 
grass has been, by the frost and drought, reduced to less than the half, 
perhaps to little more than a third part, of a medium crop. . 

The Pasture has suffered by the frost and drought. But though 
far from being so.luxuriant as in summers {812 and 1813, the food 
is more nutritive, the cattle more productive, and fattening better 
than a stranger to these circumstances could expect. The produce 
of the dairy is rather short of what it was at this season, during the 
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two preceding years. The Fruit in the Vale of the Clyde never had 
a more promising appearance than at the end of April last; but from 
the frost, and mildew raised from the Clyde, and resting on the trees 
in the morning, the Fruit has been reduced to less than the half of 
an average return. The prices of Grain have remained tolerably 
steady in Lanarkshire. But those of Dairy produce and Butcher- 
meat have fallen in course of the summer quarter. —- 30. July. 
Letter from a Correspondent near Langholm, 29th July. 

Tue long ¢gontinued cold and barren weather, which prevailed 
during the latter part of the spring, and beginning of the summer 
quarter, has very much injured the Pastures in this district. About 
midsummer the stocks were literally starved, a period at which we 
have generally a full bite of grass; and the Pastures, in many in- 
stances, assumed the dead and withered appearance they naturally 
have during the winter months. The crops of Ryegrass and Clover 
Hay are very light, scarcely equalling the fourth part of an aver- 
age crop. Oats and Barley are short inthe. straw, but otherwise 
have a healthy appearance, though considerably later than last sea- 
son at this period of the year. The crops in general here have not 
been so much hurt with the drought as the Pasture grounds. Peas, 
Potatoes, and Turnips look pretty well, particularly the’two last. 

The price of Grain has. been nearly stationary for these two 
months past, and Butcher Meat of every kind continues to keep up 
more than could have been expected at this advanced period of the 
season. Lean Stock of every description has sustained a very con- 
siderable depression of price. Black Cattle have been almost.un- 
saleable for seme time past; and the price of Horses, particularly 
those of inferior quality, has fallen greatly. At our annual Lamb 
fair here on the 26th instant, we had a good show of Lambs, which 
are all of the Cheviot breed ; but there. seemed to be less demand, at 
least the purchasers did not show that spirit we have often witnessed 
on former occasions; of consequence, the market was slow, and the 
prices lower than those of last year, nearly 2s. a head. 

Our Wool fair, on the 15th inst., was attended by a respectable 
number of merchants from England, and the store farmers of the 
neighbourhood ; but very fewbargains, where a positive price was fixed, 
seemed to have been.concluded. A very vague.and stupid custom, 
san¢tioned by the practice of the farmers, prevails here, of referring 
the price and time of payment of Wool to the buyer; or, as it is 
commonly expressed, but which leads to the same issue, of refer- 
ring the price to the times, which the merchant always has the ad- 
dress to represent so as.to suit his. own interests; and the seller, ho- 
nest soul! has as commonly the generosity to accept of whatever 
price the other thinks proper to give. Such a rare instance of un- 
suspecting confidence and good nature’is scarcely to be met with in 
the whole circle of traffic and commercial transactions. It is ex- 
pected this season, that the advance in the price of Wool will be a- 
bout Is. per fleece, or from Gs. to 8s. per stone of 24 pounds, pro- 
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vided the purchaser is willing to give so much; for it would disco- 
ver too much the appearance of keenness, or want of liberality in the 
seller, (risum teneatis, amici!) to ask him to give one single farthing 
more than he thinks proper to fix as the price of the article the other 
has to dispose of. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Ir has been frequently remarked, that a very dry summer in this 
country is a favourable presage of an abundant harvest; and, al- 
though such may be the case in ordinary seasons, nevertheless expe 
rience has shown that circumstances may occur, so as in some mea- 
sure to defeat the accuracy of such conclusion, as was fully exem- 
plified fourteen years ago; and though the present season has been 
more than usually free from heavy rain, or even raw weather, a sin- 
gle hour’s rain not having fallen for more than two months past, till 
within the last two days, yet it is at present doubtful, whether or 
not the ensuing crop will come up to an average of ordinary years, 
all the different grains taken into consideration. At the same time, it 
is not to the want of moisture alone that any deficiency of the crop 
is to be attributed, but in a great measure to the extreme cold easter- 
ly winds which prevailed throughout nearly the whole of the months 
of May and June, which everywhere retarded vegetation, and re- 
duced the pastures to a degree of nakedness rarely witnessed in this 
county. At that period all the crops were extremely backward and 
unpromising, particularly the Wheat; but as the weather since then 
has been far more mild and genial, that valuable grain has made 
wonderful improvement on the ground ; and as the blossom of the 
plant was freely discharged from a fine long ear, which is now filling 
very fast, a continuance of fayourable, weather may be expected to 
bring to maturity something like an average produce. But the pros- 
pect is very different with respect to the Oats, as that crop, even in 
the most favourable situations, appears to be below an average, and 
in many instances, even on good land, ‘they are very defective indeed, 
particularly the potato species, and which no weather that may fol- 
low can materially improve.’ Peas and Beans look tolerably well on 
the ground ; but nothing like an accurate opinion can at present be 
given of their ultimate value, which must be completely regulated 
by the future state of the weather. Barley in general may be consi- 
dered as promising a fair crop, although some fields have suffered 
from the want of moisture; and, what is rather uncommon, several 
fields in different parts of the district will apparently be ready for 
the sickle in the course of ten or fourteen days, while neither Wheat 
nor early Oats are as yet beginning to change colour from their ori¢ 
ginal green. Much of the Hay is already safe in the stack, the har- 
vesting of that article having been a very simple process, both from 
the favourableness of the weather, and from the lightness of the crop, 
which is remarkably defective throughout the district. Pastures have 
seldom kept less stock ; and as many of them at preserit are uncom- 
monly bare, with the prices of 7 kind of fat stock gradually wp 
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on the decline, grazing has every appearance of being a very ufipto. 
fitable concern for this season, as it has certainly been for the period 
already gone. - Turnip sowing was finished under favourable circum. 
stances ; and the late rains will be of the greatest advintage to that 
crop, which began to be much ir want of moisture. Seldom hasthere 
been a more favourable season for the working and cleaning of the 
summer fallows, a matter of much importance to the farmers of this 
county, who justly consider that operation, accurately performed, as 
an essential requisite of good husbandry, and a reasonable security 
for good crops throughout the whole rotation. In the Corn-markets 
prices have rather been upon the advance for some weeks past. Best 
Wheat yesterday in Haddington was 41s,—Oats, 27s.— Beans, 25s. 
—and Barley, 32s. per boll—All kinds of Butcher Meat from 7d. 
to 8d. per lib. Butter 1s, 3d. to 1s. 4d. per lib. of 22 oz.—and Eggs 
10d. to 11d. per dozen. 

Messrs J. Brodie and W. Turnbull, two most respectable farmers, 
were lately ordered from this district to London, and examined be- 
fore the Committees of both Houses of Parliament, lately employed 
in inquiring into particulars, previous to any alteration in the Corn- 
Laws. There can be no doubt but the evidence then brought for- 
ward, (and the above gentlemen are well qualified to give an accu. 
yate account of the state of matters in this quarter}, would be fully 
sufficient to convince every impartial mind, that unless the prices of 
grain are kept something near to the rates condescended upon by the 
correspondent in the first article of the last Number of the Maga- 
zine, it will soon be impossible to pay either the modern rents to the 
Landlord, or the heavy taxe: required by Government. — 30th July. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Summer 1814 may he recorded as eminently distinguished for 
working fallows and green crops; the rollers and harrows have been 
liberally applied, and the former been reduced to a state of tilth 
pleasing to the eye; but it is doubtful whether they may be so well 
calculated to resist the effects of a severe winter from their fineness. 

The season has been uniformly dry, with nipping frost during the 
former part of the season; but for several weeks past mild and warm. 
Hay has been well got, but is extremely light; and pastures having 
been bare, even where under stocked, Cattle have dropped con- 
siderably in price; hence this will prove a bad season for the graziers. 

Speculations have been quite at a stand, unless in the article of 
Sugar ; and Napoleon seems not only to have outwitted himself, but 
to have had many followers in his train, who did not go to the Island 
of Elba. 

The Wheat crop has imptoved more than any other, although it 
is in some instances still thin, but well eared, and as yet free from | 
disease. Turnips look better than could well be expected in so se- 
vere,a drought, probably from the fine state-in which they were sown; 
and the showers that have come round within these four days will be 
of great utility to them as well as to Potatoes, which were much im 
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want of rain, but which it is apprehended has come too late to aug- 
ment the bulk of the Corn crops, as they are nearly at their height. 

There are not more in the stack-yards than usual ;—indeed many 
areempty. New Hay from 14d. to 16d. per stone, of 22 lib, Aug. 1. 

West-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue cold dry weather which prevailed in the months of May and 
June, and to the middle of July, has rendered the pasture fields 
most unproductive ; not maintaining much above half the ordinary 
quantity of stock. The Clovers and Ryegrass fields for Hay, which 
produce very little more than half their usual bulk, will make that a 
scarce and dear article. We have had only a moderate shower on 
the night of the 6th, and a thunder shower upon the 13th of this 
month ; and are now, in many pastures, ill off for water at this early 
period of the season, which is a circumstance scarcely remembered 
by the oldest inhabitant in this district. 

The Wheat fields, athough thinner planted than last year, have 
a favourable appearance at present; and if fine weather occur in 
August, they will give about an average crop. Oats are abundantly 
thick planted, and promise an average crop; but will have little 
straw. Barley that was early sown promises a tolerable crop, but 
the late sown is very bad, never having had sufficient moisture to 
bring it on. I am afraid, upon the whole, Barley will be consider- 
ably short of an average crop here. Peas and Beans promise well 
at present. The Potatee crop, if rains happen soon, alse promises 
well. Turnips, in soils that are adapted for that plant, have ‘braird- 
ed tolerably well, but need rain much. 

The grain markets have remained almost steady throughout last 
quarter. Prices at present,-—Wheat, from 36s. to 40s.; Barley, 30s. 
to 32s.; Oats, 18s. to 23s.; Peas and Beans, 20s. to 2ls.; all Lin- 
kithgow measure. Butcher meat from 6d. to 9d. per lib. Dutch. 
Oatmeal, per peck of 8 lib. Dutch, 17d.— July 29. 

P. S.—A favourable shower of rain yesterday forenoon, promises 
to forward vegetation much. For 40 years past, we never suffered so 
much in our pasturage fields as in this season. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue il effects of the heavy rains about the 20th of April were 
not seen at the date of last Report, nor would they have been so in- 
jurious to the crop had they been followed by moderate showers ; 
but the very dry weather succeeding, bound all the clay fields, parti- 
cularly those under Oats. ‘The Wheat covered the ground more, and 
does not appear to have suffered much on fields that were laid down 
in good order. Many of the inferior fields carry a very poor crop ; 
but upon the whole, the Wheat may be considered equal to an ave- 
rage crop, as well as the Barley. Oats will be a very light crop; 
the rain we had in the beginning of July was too late to be of much 
use to them, but was much wanted to bring up the Turnips. Peas 
and Beans are a full.crop; and the present appearance does not by 
any means indicate a late harvest. ‘The ‘Turnips brairded very un 
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equally ; and as they are also later than usual, the crop will much 
depend upon the weather we have in harvest and autumn. Cattle 
have sunk fully 20 per cent. from the prices they brought early in 
the spring; and except heavy cattle, and those in great condition, 
all sorts are unsaleable even at that reduction. Hay is a very light 
crop, and the extent by no means go great as it generally is, owing 
to the stock of cattle being heavier, and the pastures not maintaining 
the usual number. No alteration on wages. 

Never was there greater despondency among agriculturists than 
at the present moment. Yet, considering the great bulk of last 
crop, the prices it was sold for were such as ought, to support the 
farmer; and were it not for the restriction of credit, their dis- 
tress is more in prospect than present feeling: but if better prices 
are not to be obtained for inferior or ordinary crops, it is evident the 
present rents cannot be paid. Whether the alarm be well grounded 
er not, certain it is, that several of those who have taken farms late- 
ly have tendered their resignation to their landlords, who will pro- 
bably find it more for their interest to accept of their land now, than 
after it has been scourged by their struggling tenants, and they are 
forced to take it upon their bankruptcy.—28. July. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of May was, on the whole, coldish and unfavourable 
to vegetation. Though there was little or no frost towards the be- 
ginning, a cold dry east and north-east wind proved injurious to the 
young Grass, and indeed to Grass in general. A considerable in- 
crease of temperature took place about the middle of the second 
week, but was again succeeded by a cold east and north-east wind. 
This continued during the remainder of the month ; the rain on the 
26th not producing any warmth. The month closed with a night of 
severe frost ; and at this period, crops in general had by no means 
a promising appearance. é 

The month of June commenced as the preceding month had ter- 
minated—dry east winds, with cold chilly nights. By the 12th, the 
fate of the Hay crop was determined. The rain and warmth that 
took place on the 13th, though no doubt very favourable to Grass of 
every kind, had comparatively little effect on cutting Grass. On 
the 18th there was a gentle rain, which proved highly refreshing ; 
but the remainder of the month was very dry; and at the close, crops 
of every kind stood much in need of rain. 

The commencement of July had a very unpromising aspect. The 
early sown Turnips which had brairded well, were arrested in their 
growth ; and the later had not brairded at all, On the $d a gentle 
rain began, which continued -more or less every day till the 10th; 
and though the whole that fell during that period did not much ex- 
ceed three quarters of an inch, it was of incalculable advantage to 
every kind of crop, particularly Grass, Turnips, and Potatoes. A- 
bout the middle of the month there were some stormy days, with 
a cold north-west wind, which was unfavourable to Wheat in blos- 
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som. From that period up to the 27th the drought was severe on 
Pasture grass, and also on Turnips and Potatoes; but the rain of 
yesterday, it is to be hoped, will prove very beneficial to all these, 
as well as to corn crops in general. The following is an abstract 
for the quarter. ‘ 


No. of No. of Quantity Mean 
Fair days. Rainy days. of Rain. Temperature. 
May - - @ - 17 835 + 47.508 
June - = 2 - 5 - 747 + 54.041 
July - - 15 - 13 . 1405 - 60.357 
Rain in April after the date of last Report .824 


3.811 

The character of the various crops is seldom more decidedly mark- 
ed than it is this season. Wheat, compared with the same crop of 
average years, is deficient in quantity, particularly on light soils, on 
most of which it is very thin. Barley and Oats will be still more 
deficient in bulk; though there is every reason to expect that the 
grain will be ¢rue. Hay is both scarce and of a bad quality. On 
the best lands, and with the very best management, the natural 
plants of the ground got a-head of the Grass early in the spring, . 
and kept it down the whole season. The large white gowan has 
been peculiarly noxious. ‘Turnips will be late, and it is to be feared 
scanty ; and Potatoes for some time past have not made great pro- 
gress. On taking a general view of the crops, there is no ground 
for entertaining any fears as to the supply of bread ; but it is impos- 
sible to look forward to the winter, without considerable anxiety for 
the feeding stock. The scarcity of Hay, the short supply of Straw, 
and the doubtful appearance of the Turnips, present but a poor pro- 
vision in case of such another winter as last. The triumph of the 
sound and enlightened policy, for which the manufacturing. part of 
this country has been so long famous, over the narrow, illiberal views 
of the landed interest, has secured to this country a much more 
certain supply of cheap bread, than could ever be furnished by the 
farmers of Great Britain, ‘The latter class of men will soon be of ne 
use to the country, except to graze stots, or feed pigs and poultry 
for their Jegislating brethren ; and even to do this effectually, there 
seems to be no other resource for them but to petition the manufac- 
turers that they would petition Parliament to allow a free importa- 
tion of Hay, or at least of Corn in the straw. 

The markets since last Report have continued very steady, at very 
reduced prices. Wheat, 30s. to 35s.; Barley, 25s. to 28s. ; Potatoe 
Oats, 17s. to 19s.; Common ditto, 16s. to 18s. per boll ; Meal, Is. 
3d. per peck. Beef, 8d, to 9d.; Mutton, 8d. to 9d.; Veal, 8d. per 
lib—29, July. 

P. S. Since writing the above, this quarter has been’ visited with 
a thunder storm, and a tremendous fall of rain, amounting to near- 
ly half an inch in Jess than an hour. The Wheats in the tract of 
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this rain, even those that had stood the fall of yesterday, are now 
laid quite flat, without the least hope of their rising. 

Ross shire Quarterly Report. 

THE copious and gentle showers, with the genial temperature of 
this month, have been so beneficial to the crops, that we almost for: 
get, or are inclined to think, that we had imagined the severe drought 
of May and June much worse than it really was. But the effects 
of the cold frosty parching east winds of that period are still extant; 
nor could it be expected otherways, when, im several mornings of 
the first two weeks of June, the hoar-frost was white at sunrise.— 
Notwithstanding the corn crops having greatly improved, still there 
is a general lightness runs through the whole, at least of straw; but 
as the plants stood thick on the ground, and have pushed out a fine 
ear, which has had fine weather for blooming, and beginning to fill, 
if we are blessed with a continuance of the jike favourable circum: 
stances, the growing crops, although considerably short of last year, 
may yet be near, if not entirely equal, to an average one. 

‘The harvest will not be early, nor have we cause to apprehend 
that it will be particularly late. ‘The Hay crop never recovered the 
complete knock up it received by the frost winds in the beginning of 
June; and although the red clover gained some additional weight af: 
ter the rains, which commenced on the 2d day of this month, still 
it is considered one-third short of an average crop. The greatest 
part of it is now cut, and in pretty large cocks, in good order.— 
Pastures have been miserable throughout the season; and could not 
support more than half the usual stock, to do them justice; nor have 
they yet had a sufficiency of rain to produce a vigorous growth. 

The Swedish and early sown Turnips had a severe contest with the 
drought and fly; and ‘although they have survived it, these mutilated 
plants make slow progress. “The major part of the Turnip crop is, 
however, doing extremely well; and they have been mostly gene over 
with the hoe for the first time.—Potatoes also promise well. 

It has been the finest season that could be wished for working fal- 
lows, cleaning drilled crops, &c.; and all these parts of the business 
are in great forwardness.— No demand by drovers for cattle.—Wheat 
has been selling at 30s. to 32s. per boll; and very little remains un- 
sold.—Other corns not asked for.—Oatmeal finds a market in the 
country slowly, at 26s. to 28s. per 9 Diftch stones.—Perk having 
sold at very high prices, all last winter and spring, has induced ma+* 
ny farmers to increase their stock of Pigs; but, as with other things, 
we must no longer look for war prices.—Coarse wool was at one (ime 
expected to seil very high; in other words, 40s. per double stone, 
(1 stone smeared, and | stone unsmeared), was aimed at by the sel- 
lers ; and 268. was offered at the beginning of the scason of selling: 
But those who did not accept of that, have latterly been only offered 
20s. to 22s: There has been no low country land in the market of 
late, cither for sale or setting, to enable us to ascertain the opinion 
of the public as to its value, compared to what it was twelve monitly 
ago. 28. July. 
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Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

The Corn braird and Grass of all kinds never had a better appear- 
ance than at the end of last Spring; but a long time of barren wea- 
ther succeeded. The last ten days of May, and the first ten days of 
June were uncommonly frosty; and for almost every morning in these 
days in June, the fields were covered with hoar frost to nearly the 
same degree as in the month of March ; so that both natural Pasture, 
and sown Grass changed their colour from luxuriant verdure, to 
brown. A good deal of Ryegrass, after it was shot, became wither. 
ed, or frost bitten, and probably some of it may be very unfit for 
sowing next season. The Corn braird stood the severity beyond 
what might have been expected, though very much retarded in 
growth. Several partial showers through the summer have kept it 
growing; yet it is both shorter and later than usual: But the weather 
during the last eight days, has been so fine that it has made an ex- 
traordinary advance. Wheat looks well, and has stood the drought 
better than any other grain. Barley is sown only to a small extent 
in this county, owing very much to the precarious Distillery Laws, 
but partly as it is not so easily managed in the thrashing mill as Oat: ; 
—what is sown looks middling. Feas look well, but late ; they too 
are but of small extent. Potatoes and Turnips look well, but both 
are late also. Hay is not haif an average crop, and a great part of 
it in many places is still in small cocks, and not safe if the weather 
continue warm aud moist Pasture has been very bad through the 


summer, but from the present state of the weather will certainly ra- 
pidly revive. Sheep and Cattle are in better condition than might 
have been expected from the pasture; and, though the prices of 
both have considerably tallen since last Spring, yet they still con- 
tinue pretty good. Good Blackfuced Wedder Hogs (sheep of a 
year old), sold at Linton market from 16s. Ud. to 18s. 6d. Stock 
Lambs of that breed, have sold from 7s. to 9s.; Cheviot Lambs for 


stock, about 1s. below Blackfaced ditto. The rage for Cheviots has 
now subsided ; and several store farmers, who had introduced them, 
are now changing to the Blackfaced breed again ; which, of course, 
raises the demand for the one, and depresses it for the other. 
Blackfaced Wedders, of three years old, have been selling from 
27s. to 29s. ; Cheviot, with the wool, about 2s. higher. Fat Lambs 
from 8s. to l>s. Prices may be reckoned 6 or 7 per cent. lower 
than last year; at the same time Wool is about 20 per cent. high- 
er than last year ;—for the Cheviot from 26s. to 25s. per stone of 
24 lib.; Blackfaced from 12s. to 14s. Blackfaced and Combing 
Wool is much in demand, and prices still rising. Prices of Grain 
have kept very steady through the last quarter. Oatmeal in Pee- 
bles market about 2Us. per boll; which, considering the rates of 
rents, taxes, and labour, cannot be raised so cheap. Several farms 
have been given up, and many more must follow, otherwise the te- 
nants will be ruined, if something is not done to protect the British 
farmer from being undersold by foreigners, who can raise Graia 
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much cheaper, their rents, taxes, &¢. being much lower than in Bri- 
tain. If the present system is allowed to continue, thé evident con- 
sequence must be, that Agriculture will be neglected, and we must 
depend on foreign countries for supply: and, in years of scarcity or 
war, how is that to be obtained? But our merchants and manufac- 
turers will load the tables of both Houses of Parliament with peti- 
tions against any alterations in the Corn Laws, without considering 
that at some future period their own tables may have a scanty sup- 
ply, if their prayers be granted.—30th July. 
ENGLAND. 
Letter from a Correspondent near Lancaster, July 28. 

From the date of my last, the weather was unusually cold, with the 
wind at east, until the 12th of June, when we had some rain. On 
the 13th, the wind changed to south, when an immediate and won- 
derful change took place in the atmosphere to warm, with genial 
showers. This did not continue long ; but, on the whole, we have 
had a cold dry summer, except for the last few days, which have 
been hot and very favourable for the Hay, which is but scanty. 

Wheat has very much improved in most situations, yet in several 
places, particularly those which are cold and high, it will only be a 
‘middling crop. It was very thin the early part of summer, and has 
since gathered. The late shoots not being yet in ear, of course the 
crop will depend very much upon the weather, 

Oats are very promising upon land adapted to that crop; but, 
on stiff soils they fail, and are very mean. Barley is also good on 
soils not too retentive. Beans are expected to be an excellent crop. 
Wheat, Barley and Oats, will be nearly an average crop; Beans 
above one. Harvest will be generally late, and it is expected that 
the first ripe will be ready for cutting in a month or five weeks.— 
Pastures of all descriptions have been very bare all summer. The 
Graziers have found great difficulty in getting their stock fat ; it will 
be a losing year for them, as well as the Corn Farmer, having laid 
their stock in very high. . 

Our Cofn Markets a fortnight ago, were very dull; they are now 
a little revived. Wheat, 10s.; Beans, 6s.; Oats (Potatoe), 3s. 4d. 
per Bushel; Oatmeal, 35s. per 240 lib—Beef, 64d. to 8d.; Mutton 
and Lamb, 7d. to 8d.; Veal, 6d. to 7d. ; Butter, 1s. 2d. per 18 02. 
—Old Cheese at the fair sold for 4/. and 4/. 4s. per ewt—Wool, 15d. 
to 17d. per lib.—Lean Cattle and Horses are on the decline. 

The Farmer in this country at present is not able to obtain the 
necessary articles which constitute his expenditure, much if any 
cheaper. I have not heard of one Landlord lowering his rent, though 
it has been talked of; but it is perhaps premature in the present state 
of things. 

Labour is as high as ever here for farm servants. Regular and_ 
annual day-labourers, 2s. 9d. to $s. in summer, and Qs. $d. to 2s. 6d. 
in winter—Rent, 2/. to 3/. per statute acre; m some Cases MOTe-—- 


' 
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Poor Rates, 2s. to 3s. per pound rack rent.—County Rates, Is. 6d. 
to 2s. per ditto. Add to these, tythe, property and assessed taxes, 
and the keep of a farmer's family, there will not be much left as pro- 
fit. It must be unfortunate for the county, that the farmer can find 
no other way of keeping his expenditure within his income, than by 
vetrenching in manure and improvements. This may do for the pre- 
sent, but we dare not think of the result. 
' Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the 21st of April to the 10th of May, the weather was wet 
and cold, with a considerable fall of snow on the 5th ;—through the 
semainder of May it was variable, but mostly cloudy and cold. On 
the Ist of June, there was a remarkably hard and hoar frost, which 
destroyed in most situations, the leaves of several kinds of trees, as 
the ash, beech, larch, and flowers of the oak. Many ash trees were 
as naked and destitute of leaves the last weck of June, as in the mid- 
dle of winter; the leaves of such potatoes as were above ground, 
were all destroyed, as well as nearly all the fruit. Almost the whole 
of June was cloudy and cold, and continued much the same until 
the 20th July ; from thence to the end of the month, has been very 
warm and sultry, with thunder in many places, and heavy rains. 
This quarter has been remarkable for cold, cloudiness and want of 
sun, which has materially affected and retarded vegetation. ; 

The Wheat crops, upon thin clays and moist loams, have suffered 
much, both by the frosts and the cold wet weather in Apriland May ; 
and in general, the produce cannot be estimated at more than one- 
half of what it ought to have been ; in many places, not more than 
10 or 12 bushels an acre. Upon dry soils, and deep strong loams, 
there is a fair average crop. Barley has the appearance of a full 
crop; and Oats upon dry lands are good; but upon moist loams and 
clays, they are thin, short, and very defective. 

The harvest will be late, as Wheat is not yet out of bloom, and 
Oats only shooting. 

The Hay crop is very deficient, both upon old Grass and Clovers, 
—the red Clover, having been in general much injured by frost; 
and the few plants that remained, were so weak, that they. were near- 
ly a month later of flowering than usual ; in many instances, not. be- 
fore the middle of July. 

Turnips are every where looking well; the rains in June were fa- 
vourable to their vegetating, immediately after sowing ; and the cold 
weather has prevented both them and Ruta baga from being injured 
by the fly; so that it is hoped there may.be an abundant crop, and 
that they may make amends for the deticiency of that of Hay. 

Long Wool has been sold from 1s, 3d. to 1s. 4d. per lib., a higher 
price than it ever was sold at before. Cheviot Wool has not been so 
much in demand, the price from Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. per lib. 

The markets for Corn have lately been something better. The pre- 
sent prices are,—Wheat from 7s. Gd. to $s. 4d.: Barley from 4s. to 
4s. 4d.; Oats, 2s. 8d, to 3s. 4d.; and Peas, 48. 6d. to 5s. per Win- 
chester bushel], , 
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The prices for Fat Stock, have for some weeks been lowering, 
Beef is now (at Morpeth market) from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 4d. per stone 
of 14 lib. sinking offals ; and Mutton from 7d. to 84d. per lib. sink: 
— 30th July. 

Quarterly Report for Nottinghamshire. 

Tue weather has been remarkably cool during this quarter, with 
little sunshine, excepting the last week, which has been extremely 
hot and dry. There were several thunder storms yesterday, with 
heavy rain and hail; and there is every appearance of much rain. 
Pastures have been verv short the whole of the season ; and the crops 
of Seeds, Clover and Hay, are light, with the exception of rich and 
highly manured lands, A great proportion of the Hay, and most 
of the Seeds and Clover are stacked in most excellent order. Seve. 
ral have delayed cutting Grass on account of the shortness of the 
crop, but it is likely now to take damage by the rain. 

The Ruta baga and Turnips have been chiefly sown on lands well 
prepared, as no great quantity of rain fell in the season to suspend 
the operation of cleaning the fallows; and the plants are healthy, © 
with the prospect of a full crop. Hoeing has commenced, which is 
in general tolerably well attended to in this county. 

Part of the Wheat crop was thin.in the beginning of June, which 
has since tillered much ; the early sown has a good ear ; but a great 
proportion is of a dark colour, with a deal of flag; and much de- 
pends on the weather for the next fortnight. The crops of Barley, 
Oats and Peas are likely to be productive. Beans are promising for 
a bulky, though not a yielding crop, as they grew to a great length 
before blooming. ‘The harvest will be late. Early Potatoes yield 
well, and the prospect is much in favour of the general crop. Hops 
are likely to produce a full crop. : 

All descriptions of Lean and Store Beasts have declined still far- 
ther in price, with extremely dull sale. Fat Stock and Fresh Cows 
in calf have been more readily sold, but at reduced prices. Fat 
Sheep have lowered full 1d. per lib., and Lean Sheep are very little 
inquired for. Wool has been better sold than was expected, and 
many growers have sold at less (say from 4s. to 8s. per tod of 28 
lib.) than is now obtained. Good pasture Wool is now worth from 
42s. to 48s. per tod, and the finer Wools from 50s. to 84s., and Me- 
rino Wool still higher. The buyers of Wool have been more nu- 
merous than for several years past. 

Superior Horses for riding or the team, are something lower; and 
inferior are scarcely saleable at a great reduction in price. 

The best Wheat averages about 72s. per quarter, and there is a 
fair quantity in hand. There is scarcely any Barley left, and the 
price is nominal. Malt is steady at about 88s. per quarter. Oats 
are from 2is. to 30s. ; and Beans from 42s. to 48s. per quarter Win- 
chester measure. 

The farmer who depends entirely upon tillage is very likely to be 
everpowered with expenacs ; his care will be to avoid laying out mo- 
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ney in improvements of any description, a system highly calculated 
to ultimately advance the price of corn, to the injury of the coun- 
try; whereas, were the growers protected by the laying on a du- 
ty on Corn imported, when at a low price, their exertions would e- 
qual their abilities to provide Corn for the consumption required ; 
consequently extremes, which are much to be deprecated, would, 
in all probability be avoided. Popular clamour has run high against 
any alterations in the Corn Laws, which may probably be in a great 
measure owing to the advertisements and handbills which were pub- 
lished, setting forth, that the object of such alterations was to ad- 
vance the price of bread. 

The southern part of this county has long been famed for Pasture 
Sheep of peculiar excellence, as several breeders have given great 
attention to this most desireable object ; and the occupiers of Tur- 
nip soils in the northern part, have brought theirs to very great per- 
fection at early maturity, many having sold the whole of their we- 
thers at from 14 to 16 months old, which would weigh from 22 lib. 
to 26 lib. per quarter; and some have been shown at the agricul- 
tural meetings, which have weighed upwards of 30 lib. per quarter. 
—dJuly 29. 

East Riding of Yorkshire Quarterly Report. : 

Srcz our last report, we have experienced most fully the cha- 
racteristic changes of our English climate. On the whole, the sea- 
son has been cold and dry. ‘The fallows have worked well, and are 
generally in fine order ; but vegetation has been much retarded, and 
the pastures especially have been unusually deficient, until the last 
fortnight. In consequence of this, but little Grass was cut for Hay 
previous to the 18th instant; and the crop will be very light. In- 
deed, it is doubtful, whether the Meadow and Clovers will afford 
more than half the bulk they yielded last year. Should a severe 
winter succeed, the scarcity of Hay must be extreme, as the old 
stock is generally consumed ; many farmers having been compelled 
to fodder to the middle of June. Old Hay is now worth full 52. per 
ton. Frequent slight showers of rain, during the latter end of June, 
and through the present month, have greatly forwarded the growth 
of the Turnips ; and their promise is abundant. -The Swedish Tur- 
nips have not generally succeeded; though the loss may be less 
felt, from the favourable appearance of the growing Potatoes; which, 
té say no more, are an excellent substitute for the Ruta baga. The 
present state of our corn crops would lead us to conclude, that the 
harvest may be late, but not unfavourable, in point of produce.— 
Flax, which is cultivated to a pretty considerable extent in the south- 
west part of this district, has failed, and much has been plough- 
ed up. 

The decline in lean stock has been great, though gradual; Sheep 
and Cattle are perhaps not less than 20 per cent. lower than was stat- 
ed in our report of April last. - Fat Beasts and Sheep have continu- 
ed scatce, till within the last two or three markets, which have beer 

1 
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fully supplied. The price of Corn very steady, and discouraging — 
Our rates for prime samples, as follow.—Beef, 8s. 6d.; Mutton, 9s, 
6d: per stone, sinking the offal.—Wheat, 66s.; Beans, 38s.; Bar- 
ley, $2s.; Oats, 23s. per quarter—Wool in considerable demand, 
though rather lower; good Leicettr flocks, ayeraging 15d. per lib. 

I cannot close the above report of this district, without noticing 
some facts relative to the present state of agriculture, which seem 
peculiarly entitled to notice at this period, when the alteration of 
the Corn-Laws is a subject of general contemplation. From the 
Tables, published by the Right Hon. George Rose, it appears, that 
the average of the price of Wheat at Windsor market, during the 
last ten years, is 4/. 17s. 2d.; and that it exceeds the average of the 
preceding ten years, by 18s. 2d. per quarter. This advance seenis 
to be thought enormous; and has excited a loud ‘cry against the 
aa and corn factors, who are accused of fattening upon the 
pabiic. 

The universal wish is, that Corn may be cheap ;—and without re- 
verting to the increased expenses of cultivation, we are told, that 
it is for the interest of our country that grain should be reduced to 
the standard of 1798-1799. Lamentable, indeed, is our condition, 
if our prosperity as a nation can exist only in the destruction of our 
agriculture. During the last 15 years, I do not hesitate to assert, 
that the rental of land in the East Riding of Yorkshire, has increas- 
ed one-third ;—that labour has borne a proportionate advance, and 
the taxes far exceeded it. How then, I would ask, when the expen- 
ses of cultivation are so greatly increased, is the farmer to be ena- 
bled to sell his grain at the same price he did 15 years ago? 1 can- 
rot expect you, Sir, to find a place in this part of your valuable 
pages, for the long calculations I must bring forward, were I to prove 
the expense of raising a bushel of Wheat :* But from considerable 
accuracy in my own accounts, carried on for a number of years, F am 
confident I could easily prove, that Wheat in our (I will proudly add, 
well cultivated) district, cannot be raised for less than 90s. per quar- 
ter.—What then must be the consequence, should the existing low 
prices continue? The answer is evident ;—present ruin to the te~ 
nants—distress to the landowners—and future famine to the coun- 
try. We have seen that continental supplies are not to be depended 
upon. Heaven grant that we may not feel it, when the spirits of 
our husbandmen art broken—their system of agriculture deteriorat- 
ed—and their capital destroyed! 

Lotdly have the exorbitant profits of the farmers been exclaimed 
against,—but by whom ?—by men wilfully blind upon the subject. 
Farming myself upon no small scale—intimately acquainted for ma- 
ny years with practical farmers—and possessing full information of 
all their concerns,—I do not hesitate to declare my belief, that 9 per 


* If this gentleman will favour us with his calculations, they shall 
be inserted in next Number.—Covn. 
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cent. is.as great a return as can be caloulated to have been made dur- 
ing, the last ten years from the capital employed in farming. Supe 
pose, then, 2 farmer to have been employed, with a capital of 2000/., 
and thus to have made, by the unremitting attention of himself and 
family, an income of 180/. per annum. How is this man to bear 
reduction? Is it not evident, that he would make an equal income, 
by funding his property, and adding his own and his wife’s wages as 
day-labourers? Indeed, were it not that the wages of his own ma- 
nual labour are added to the profits of the small farmer, he could not 
gain an existence, in times far more favourable than the present. 
28th July. 
West Riding of Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

From the long protracted colds at the commencement of the prefent 
fummer, attended by fevere frofts a9 late as near Midfummer, we mutt 
be prepared to expect a late ripening feafon for grain, &c.; yet the 
progrefs of the crops during the enfuing and prefent fine hot weather, 
has been rapid to an extreme. The Wheats have moftly, where fo for- 
ward, flowered in perfeétion; the Barley is in full ear; and the Oats 
are fhooting apace. Beans alfo have flowered remarkably weil ; and, ia 
fine, crops, of; every .kind of grain feem profperous except Wheats, 
which, though in fome fields fine, yet, in too many inftances, are thin 
and failing. 

The,.Cloyers and, Hay crops are generally light ; and much of the 
fir very late, and yet.out. Little Grafs is cut ; but the prefent fine 
weather will induce people to mow what little there is on the ground. 
The crops of Grafs are belt where eaten late: thofe early faved never 
recovered from the cold. The Turnip fallows have had a good feafon 
for preparation ; and the hoeing is far advanced, with a profpe& of fuc- 
cefs in produce. ‘The fummer faHows are likely to be better made than 
has been the cafe for many years. : 

The young Clovers and Seeds, among the crops of grain, are promif- 
ing. Paftures have been, till the laft month, the worft in feed ever 
known, or nearly fo, They are now coming about; and the Cattle. 
haye no longer a pinched look, as if neither grafs nor weather had a- 
greed with them, 

Markets for Grain are exceedingly flat and low, and, of conrie, very 
difcouraging to the farmer, who has fuch heavy taxes, wages and rente 
to pay, that it is much feared many, who are far from market and ma- 
nure, will be foon overwhelmed. The importation of foreign grain 
during the prefent feafon is intolerable, and moft wretched policy ; for 
it-is not wanted; and much money will be paid to foreigners, while 
our own growers cannot fell their produce. Walte, of courfe, will en- 
fue ; but what can be expeéted, when the Legillature liftens to the bul-. 
lying petitions of populous towns, full of paupers, who have no right . 
of voting at eleétions, and confequently can have. no right to overawe 
the eleGted, which was certainly attempted. It would be a mioft fea. 
fonable meafure to abate, or rather repeal the tenants’ property-tax-: 
that of the landlord might continue fome time longer. 
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- Rape and Flax are good. Potatoes are promifing to be an abundant 
crop. New ones fully fupply the markets at a low price. 
. Wool is dear; Best Wheat is at 9s.; Barley 5s,; Oats 39.3 and Beans 
6s. per bufhel of. Winchefter, ».Bett Beef is at gd. ; Veal rod. ; Mut. 
ton 84d. ; and Butter 1s. 9d. per lib. Fat Cattle and Sheep are lower, 
about 8d. per lib. fink, Lean Cattle and Pigs confiderably cheaper. 
Horfes of all forts are fold at reduced prices. —- July 25th. 

Letter from a Correspondent in Wales, Jilly 26th. 

In the conrfe of a journey to Caermarthen and Pembroke hires, I 
faw molt farmers bufy with their Hay. In the Vale of Glamorgan, the 
greater part is got ir. and we have had a remarkably fine Hay harvett; 
but owing to the cold and dry fpring, the crops in general are very light. 
The corn has a good appearance everywhere, There will not be a very 
great bulk of Straw, particularly from the Oats. They feem fhort, 
but at the fame time are a regular crop, and fult of Corn. . All other 
kinds of grain, wherever the land is in any condition, will be a full crop, 

The Wheat. and Barley are moftly ftanding, having had no heavy 
rains to beat them down. Some fields are beginning to change colour; 
but our harveft will be later, by a week or nine days, than laft year. 

The Turnips look well—moft people bufy hoeing them. I faw 
but few Turnips in Caermarthenhhire, except near fome gentlemen’? 
houfes, where they are juft beginning to introduce them. 

“Potatoes in moft: places look well, though fo many are not’ planted 
this year as laft, the low price giving no encouragement. Our Corn 


markets are fill very dull, and prices low. There being a a wart of 


water, the mills are moftly at a ftand; and our Beit ‘Wheat. is only 
from 248. to 26s, for 168 pounds, or 21 gallons, Barley cannot now 
be fold almoft at any price, and Oats are ftill dull of fale. [ 

: Fat Cattle ftill go off at a fair price, and Butcher Meat keeps up. 
Beef from 8d. to 10d. per pound, and Mitton about the fame; but 
there is no demand for Store Cattle, there being a want of grafs through 
the country'in general. . Wool is rather dearer than laft year. The 
price of labour fill as high as it was, and taxes of every kind the fame; 


yet land lets as high as ever. Ifa farm is to be let, there are many ftill 
offering. 


¢7 The Roxburgh and Cumberland Reports did not come to hand 
: in time. 


- ERRATUM. 


P. 294, dele-the note, and read in its place—‘ The weight of 
green fiorin, being, it is understood, to that of fiorin hay as 160 is 
to 100; the loss in drying is therefore 373 per cent.” 


No. LX. will be published on Monday, 7th November. 


D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 





